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A CHARMING GROUP. 

Professor A. G. Bell, Helen Keller and ! 

Her Teacher, Miss Sullivan. ! 

charming cut which illu.s- 
Vy trates this page represents Helen 
'•’5^ Keller, her teacher Miss Sul- 
livan and the world-famous Professor ' 
A. Graham Bell, seated togetlier on 
the shore of the beautiful Chautauqua 
bake, and engaged in conversation i)\- 
the two methods habitually employed 
by Mi.ss Keller in social intercourse' 
with tho.se about her. ; 

Dr. Bell, it will he .seen, is repre- 
sented with hi,* right hand forming a | 
letter of the finger alpliabet, and Helen, i 
touching his flying fingers with her 
own, reads the words as he rapidl\- 
s])ell.s them off, with as much ease 
and certainty as if she could see. j 
The abilitv to do this, although it ap- 
pears to a stranger quite a feat, is | 
not .so difficult to .acquire. Plvery j 
deaf person who uses the manual al- 
phabet at all has occasion, sometimes, 
to talk in the dark, and practice in 
tliis direction will give more or less \ 
skill. Persons, who are both blind; 
and deaf, having to rely altogether on I 
tlie ,sen,se of feeling, will soon become 
e.vpert in carrying t)n a conversation | 
in this way. t 

Not only .so, but they can tell by a 
mere grasp of tlie hand wliich of 
their friends it is who is talking with 
them. The writer remembers meet- 
ing, after .some years of alxsenee. i 
James Calon, a blind deaf-mute edu- ; 
caletl at the New York school. The; 
meeting was entirely une.xjK'cted to 
the bo\ , but with the spelling of the 
first word he recognized his old 
friend and sliiMik hands a second time 
with redoubled warmth. By the way, 
this young man is an expert per- 
former on the type-writer, and, when ; 
at his home, carries on his p.art of the ; 
conversation with visitors principally 
in this way. 

But Helen Keller, although she 
has a mastery of written language 
very far be\dnd what most other per- 
sons of herown age posse.ss, even those 
with all their .senses, does not depend 
wholly or. among her friends, chiefly, 
upon finger-spelling. The apparent- 
ly impossible task of te.-iching a blind 
and deaf pensoii to speak has been 
achieved in her case with a liigh 
degree of success. 

It is not strictly true that she is the 
first person of this kindto be so taught. 
.Some fifU’ years \-ears ago, if our 
-memory .serves, a Imy named Maistre, 
in Switzerland, who was larth blind 


and deaf, was taught, with great lalxir 
to articulate sounds. His teachers 
( we are giving our recollection of an 
account read many years ago and in 
a foreign language) made rings and 
what we may c.all moulds, of wood, 
to be iilaced in his mouth in order to 
force the vocal org ins into the various 
positions required for the utterance 
of sounds. Some, but a very limited, 
degree of success was reached in his 
case. 

But the marvellous succe.ss reached 


to an audience which filled the large 
hotel parlor, Tenny.son’s “Bugle 
Song,” so that it was clearly intel- 
ligible to all and, although, as one 
might e.xpect, the tones were not .so 
soft and musical as would suit her re- 
fined features and her gentle, maiden- 
!v pre.sence, it was wonderful how ef- 
fectively and intelligently she gave 
the .sentiment of the poem. 

This is wonderful enough, but 
Helen has gone even farther and has, 
succeeded in uhat, .so far as known. ' 


IIKLKN KEI.I.KR. MISS SUU.IV.\N. PROK. A. GRAHAM BELL. 


bv Helen Keller in this direction w.as , 
entirel v without precedent. While at 
the Perkins In.stitute in Boston, she; 
liegan taking le.ssons in speech from 
Mi.ss Sarah Puller, of the Horace 
Mann .School, and, to the surprise of 
every one. ma.stered the elementary 
sounds quite perfect!}' in a very few 
les.sons. She was delighted to find 
that she could now begin to talk , 
like other people and, bringing her ; 
wonderful memory and her no less , 
j wonderful patience to bear, she has 
I continuetl to learn and improve until 
now she .speaks very much better than 
the average of orally taught deaf 
, persons. At the reception held at 
' Chautauqua last summer, she recited 


no other per.son has ever attempted- 
reading .speech through the fingers. 
It will be .seen, on looking at the cut, 
that she holds her fingers over Miss 
Sullivan’s month, like a player about 
to touch the ke\'s of the piano forte. 
As her friend .speaks, taking, perhaps 
a little care to articulate distinctly and 
not too fast, Helen's sensitive fingers 
play over her lips and catch the mean- 
ing of her words. So expert has she 
become that she may sometimes be 
seen strolling up and down with one 
of her girl friends, arm in arm, chat- 
ting and laughing, and carrying on 
the conversation entirely by speech. 
How this can be done is a mystery’, 
for manifestly it is impossible by such 


means to detect more than the small - 
e.st part of the motions of the organs 
of speech. Probably succe.ss would 
be inipo.ssible without not only a 
high degree of intelligence, but also a 
peculiarly sensitive, sympathetic nat- 
ure — using the term .sympathetic in 
literal sense, of feeling vuUh others, 
much as Sir Kenelm Digby u.ses it. 

To show what Miss Keller’s verbal 
memory is, so as to understand how 
she acquires language so rapidly. Dr, 
MacF'arland last summer, in answer to 
a question from her as to Swedenborg’s 
place in the world of thought (thin’R 
of a girl of fourteen asking such a 
question) quoted Emerson’s .saying, to 
the effect that he was so great a man 
that it would require the lap.se of a 
century or two liefore we could get 
the visual angle to judge him rightly. 
A few days after, in a public address. 
Dr. MacFarland repeated the quotation 
and asked whether any one in the 
audience could rejreat it verbatim. 
No one .seemed to take up the chal- 
lenge, and, turning to Miss Sullivan 
I he asked her whether Helen remem- 
liered the quotation, which she did, 
giving it with .strict accuracy. 

With such gifts of mind, the moral 
j atmosphere in which she has grown 
! up may be inferred from tins little 
anecdote. In an interview with .some 
' men of learning and renown, one of 
them asked her for a definition of 
I lane. “Why,” .said .she, “I don't 
1 know how to define it ; it is what v\ e 
I all have in our hearts for every bodyl ’’ 
In her ca.se, surely, it would seem 
that physical limitations are not 
an affliction but rather a means of 
spiritual culture. 

’■ Here, God sets his unseen anjrels, 

.yt the Kate where earth comes throUKli ; 
NauKht but Heaven’s most sweet cvaiiKtls 
Those pure Ruards let in to you.” 

^ W- J- 

DEAF. 

' .y Rirlish presence thouKh the twiliRlit 
: flitliiiK, 

1 .y fair face lifted to the sunset's rIow. 

I Deep earnest eyes the light of love emitting. 

I .ynd .soft hair rippling down a neck of 
■ snow. 

I Hair bright and golden as the sky above 
! her. 

I A brow the mirror of a soul serene ; 

.y nameless beauty winning all to love her. 
A nameless sweetness in her look and 
I mien. 

Shut in from all the world’s discordant 
tioises, 

j She dwells in silence, feeling God more 
I near. ' 

: .And hears the music of angelic voices 
i His loving purpose in her life make clear. 

1 A brave young life undimmed with sad re- 
1 pining, 

I But rich in gifts of self forgetting love, 
God’s aureola round her forehead shining 
His benediction waiting her above. 

— Celia Burleitih. 
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a testimonial dinner and it was at this 
dinner that the club was put on a 
sure footing. The officers for the 
year were J. F. O’Brien, President; 
Alex. L. Pach, Vice-President; An- 
thony Capelli. Secretary ; George S. 
Porter, Trea.surer; Thomas F. F'ox, A. 


mute organizations 
in New York cit\ . 
The Fatiwo d Quad 
Club always bore the 
proiul distinction of 
showing no malice 
towards other and 


Ballin, \\ ai. H. hosuiire, Executive 
Committee. 

In Novemlier, 1891 , the name of the 
club was changed to '■ Fanwood Quad | 
Club, "which name has been main- 
tained unto the present day. The 
club meanwhile had drawn up a con- 
stitution and by-law's and secured a 
meeting place in the hostelry of Mr. 
R. B. Saul, on Washington Heights, 
New^ York city. 

The object of the club is ‘‘to culti- 
vate fraternal feelings, to promote 
the social relations, and to uphold . 
and as.sist what is deemed helpful or 
beneficial to its members, as individ- 


similar clubs nordid robekt E. MAYN.-tKD 

it .seek to draw mem- secretary of the E. Q. C. 

Iters of the.se organi- 
zations awa\' from their favorite 
clubs. On the other hand it en- 
couraged mant- to join who belonged 
to no society at all. Yet among 
its ranks ma\- be found members who 
belong to one, two or more other 
organizations in the citj’ and akso 
it contains .some of the brightest and 
most intelligent deaf-mutes in the : 
country. I 

The Fanwood Quad Club has shown i 
remarkable adeptness in handling its ' 
affairs, both socially and financially. 


were not slow to re- 
cognize the good 
work done by the 
club. In matters 
charitable the Quad 
Club has extended 
its kind heart and 
MAYN.A.KD. willing hands on all 

the E. Q C. sides, .^.t almo,st 

any event, whether 
charitable or in the interest of others 
.societies, j'ou can always number the 
Quadites alwve other representative 
organizations. 

The late ball, held on the evening 
of December 5th, 1894, created a 
great .stir in the deaf .social world. 
No other event has ever brought forth 
so much comment and praise as this 
ball. The elite of the eastern deaf 
population were there. Never before 
has there gathererl together at a simi- 
lar event such a cosmopolitan and 


’ officers and .Me.ssrs. John F. 0 ’Brie!i, 
I. N. Soper, and M. Heyiu-in form 
the Executive Committee. I hope 
in .some future time to present to the 
readers the likene.ss of all who have 
been instrumental in making the 
club so successful. 

It was only l.ist October that the 
Fanwood Quad Club was obliged to 
seek new quarters. The club outgrew 
its former meeting place, and the 
room they now possess meets every 
requirement of the increasing mem- 
bership and the club has indeed a 
brilliant future before it if it can 
maintain its present standard of ex- 
cellence. The roll of the club now 
contains the names of fifty-five mem- 
bers and it will not be long before 
that number may be doubled. Of 
this number twenty-five are practical 
printers or compositors, all holding 
: good positions ; six are clerks ; eight 


Photo^e ngraved by C, J. I.e Clercq. 

THOMAS E. EOX, 

Trea,siirer of the E^anwiiod Quad Club. 


l’hoto-eiif,raz’ed by C.J. I.c CUrcq. 

e:. a. hod(;son'. 

Ere.sideiit of the Eanwood Quad Club. 
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THE FANWOOD QUAD CLUB OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 

A few days previous to February 
22d, 1889, there appeared in the 

Deaf-Mutes' Journal, from the pen 
of Mr. Capelli, a call for the deaf- 
mute printers of New York city and 
vicinity to meet at the Fanwood In.sti- 
tution printing office on Febrtiary 
22nd. On the appointed day Messrs. 
Capielli, Porter, Hodgson and O’Brien 
responded. Di.scussion was taken up 
on the advisability of fonning a club 
of printers to be termed “The Quad 
Club." 

Scxm after the second meeting, the 
above members, with the addition of 
Me.ssrs. Win. Fosmire, J. F. Donnelly, 
T. F. Fox, .Y. E. Pach, 1 . \V. Tyler, A. 
H.dlin, P'. W. Meinkeii and Gold- 
fogle, tendereil to Mr. E. A. llodg.son 


! uals, and to the deaf at large, as a 
class. ’’ 

At first it was deemed practicable 
to allow only printers on the roster, 
but gradually, as the aims of the club j 
became broader, it admitted an}' deaf| 
person who had attained the age of j 
di.scretion, and who.se qualifications ' 
were good character and intelligence, j 

As the club be- 

came stronger in y- 

membership and 

standing a series of 

banquets, stags, pic- ^ 

nics, entertainments, flSk 

balls, etc., were , 

given at intervals 

and upon dates that - 

did not in the Ica.st 

coufiict with the in- 

terests of the uum- 

erous other deaf- 


In the month of September, 1892, a 
Columbian Exposition Fund was 
added as an annex to the club, which 
encouraged the members in a great 
way to save their money whether they 
were to attend the World’s F'air or 
not. That it served to hold the club 
together has been proven when in the 
following year a Savings Fund annex 

was started and 

. , proved the mainstaj- 

' of the club. The 

. able manner in 

- which the finances 

of the club were 
3^ ■ managed tempted 

ji*" many \oung men 

^ Ik to join the club, and 

by the way appli- 
cations to member- 
ship came the 


I representative class of deaf - mutes, 
and although there were not present 
.so many as had been expected, it was, 

, without a doubt, the grandest social 
^ success achieved by an}' organiza- 
tion of deaf-mutes. 

I I present to the readers of the 
i Silent Worker the likene.ss of the 
present officers, who are too well 
I known to need comment here. In- 
cluded is the portrait of Mr. T. I. 
Loun.sbury, who .so ably managed the 
ball spoken of above and who is al.so 
well known in journalism under the 
uom de phime of “ Ted. ” 

The present officers of the club, 
who have proven them.selves efficient 
in the various offices udiich they 
I hold, are Edwin A. Hodgson, Presi- 
dent ; -Y'lolph Ekartd, Vice - Presi- 
dent : Robert E. Ma\ nard, Secretary ; 
Tliomas F. Fox, Trea.surer; the above 
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are artists and engravers ; eight are 
teachers and officers in institutions ; 
six have establishments of their own 
and workmen under them ; tlie scat- 
tering remainder are engaged at vari- 
ous trades, such as sale.smen, col- 
lectors, plumbers, shoemakers, night- 
watch, carpenters, photographers, etc. 
Four are trustees of the Gallaudet 
Home. 

Among those well known to the 
press as able and entertaining writers 
and correspondents may be mentioned 
Editor Hodgson, Mr. Thos. F. Fox, 
Geo. S. Porter, Alex. L. Pach, R. E. 
Maynard, T. I. Lounsbnry, John F. 
O’Brien, and A. Capelli. 

Plain Man. 

New York, Dec. 6, '94. 

DEAF AND DUMB; AN INOFFEN- 
SIVE WANDERER. 

From The Deaf-Mutes' Journal. 

It w'as Christmas week, in the bit- 
ter winter of 18 — , w'hicli fortunately 
none of you can remember, when 
poor Timothy Scott sat before the 
remains of a fire which he had made 
from sticks gathered in the woods, 
near Macclesfield. His liead w'as 
buried in his hands, and large tears | 
were dropping througli his fingers. I 
He looked most abjectly miserable ; 
for his coat was one of his dead 
father’s, and was mended with patches 
of various fabrics, his shirt was in 
holes, and he had no boots or stock- 
ings. He had walked ten miles 
through roads covered with snow^ 
and his feet were raw and bleeding, 
but he was quite unconscious of any 
physical suffering, for his heart 
was breaking. During the night 
Tim’s mother had been taken ill, and 
Tim had gone into the room where 
she was lying to see if he could do 
anything for her, and then had run off 
to a village five miles away for a doc- 
tor. The d'jctor had just come, and 
poor Tim was waiting miserable ; he 
knew his mother was very ill, and 
wanted very much to know if she 
would live ; but he could not think of 
any way of asking the doctor, for poor 
Tim was deaf and dumb, he could not 
read or write, and the way of talking! 
on fingers was not then in use ; the 
only per.son who understood him at ; 
all was his mother, and all good 
mothers understand even a baby 's 
wants. Dr. James came dow n to the 
room where the poor lad was sitting, 
and laid his hand softly upon the 
boy’s shoulder. Tim sprang up and 
gazed into the doctor’s ey'es to see if 
he could get any information as to his 
mother’s condition, he caught hold ofj 
Dr. James’ hand, and then fell back 
into his chair convulsed with sobs ; he 
could not hear anything or ask ques- 
tions, but he saw that his mother was 
dead from the doctor’s eyes. The 
doctor was a kind man, and very 
anxious to befriend the poor lad, 
whom he had known from his birth ; 
but he found it impossible to make 
Tim understand what he wanted to do 


for him, so he called at the cottage 
next door, and saw' the wife of a 
laborer living there, and asked her if 
she would see to the funeral of Tim’s 
mother, and afterwards take care of 
Tim. Dr. James told the woman that 
he would pay her for looking after 
the lad, and that she was to come to 
him for what she w’anted. The wo- 
nian was an old friend of Tim’s mo- 
therand gladly' undertook to do all 
she could. Tim .sat thinking for ten 
minutes after the doctor had left, and 
then got up and went to his mother’s 
room, looked for a moment at his 
mother’s pinched, worn, w'eary face 
and then throwing himself half fran- ' 
tically on the floor, hoped that death 
would soon come to him, and that he 
might go to his mother. Worn out 
he fell asleep, and was aroused by' 
some one coming into the room ; he j 
could not hear, but he could feel the \ 
vibrations of the floor. Poor Tim 
had always felt horribly afraid of 
strangers, as no one but his mother 
could understand him, so he got up at 
once, and ran out of the room with- 
out waiting even to get his cap, and 
went out into the cold winter night. 
Tittle caring whether he lived ordied, 1 
he w'alked on to Prestbury ; feeling 
faint and weary, he called at cottage 
after cottage, but could not make 
himself understood, and so at last 
went into a barn to sleep. You arc 
roused easily by the ringing of a bell, 
but no bell could w’ake ptxrr Tim — he 
could not have heard a cannon ; but 
an Angel came that night to the poor 
deaf lad, and whispered ever so softly, 
“Come unto Me, all y'e that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I w’ill give 
vou rest,” and poor Tim opened his 
eyes, smiled, and thought he had 
seen his mother; he heard the ,soft 
whisper, although he had never heard 
anything before, and then he fell 
asleep and dreamt — but only God 
knew Tim’s dream, as He held out 
His arms and welcomed Tim, and the 
lad found at last that he could speak 
and could hear, and one of the first 
things he heard was the glad strains 
of angel voices singing, "Welcome 
Home. ’ ’ In the afternoon the farmer 
was passing who owned the barn 
where Tim had been sleeping, and 
looking in, said, “Hallo, that little 
chap looks ill he put his hand on 
Tim’s forehead, and knew he was 
iev cold. The farmer .sent fora doc- 
tor, and asked everybody in Prestbury' 
if they knew anything of the lad. 
The doctor came, and saw that the 
lad had been dead for hours ; and all 
the villagers could say was, that a 
deaf and dumb lad had called at their 
hou.ses, but they could not undersand 
him or what he wanted. Next day 
the lad was buried, but no one knew 
anything of him, and all the clergy- 
man could put on his grave was 

“ Deaf and Dumb : 
an inoffensive wanderer." 
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TAKE COURAGE. | 

A Deaf-Mute Who Became Art Teacher 
of A Prominent School at 43 — People 
Who are Disheartened by Physical 
Obstacles to Success and Usefulness 
Should Read of the Achievements of 
Sarah T. Adams. 

A per.son whose spirit keeps joyous 
and serene and whose life is as happy 
as a bird even against a current of 
adverse influences that seem to forbid 
joy and inspire complaining, puts ns 



SARAH T. ADAMS. 

all in debt. .And it is a debt that 
deserves public acknowledgment. 
W'e need to l>e often reminded that the 
human spirit bas been created to be 
supreme, with the right to laugh at 
all that would domineer over it and 
hold it down. 

These thoughts were suggested by 
hearing of the verv rare and almost 
unparalleled case of Sarah Adams, a 
deaf-mute of Dunkirk. An obituary 
notice written by the jHincipal of St. 
Margaret’s .school for young ladies at 
Waterbury, Ct., in which she was 
teacher of drawing and painting, 
gives expression in this beautiful way 
to the majesty of the human soul : 

“The death of Mi.ss Adams is the 
passing away from all who have ever 
known her. of a rare, bright .spirit, a 
charmed pre.sence. Smitten with 
.scarlet fever in babyhood, .she became 


Months ago, when an article which 
appeared in the Buffalo Courier and 
which set forth .something of her suc- 
cessful career, was sent to her, she 
wrote as follows : 

“ I was both .surpri.sed and channed. 

I am glad to have the world know how 
much a person with my misfortune can 
accomplish, and may God grant that 
henceforth deaf people will be looked 
upon as equal to their more fortunate 
fellowmen in whatever they under- 
take.” 

But no success of hers as an artist 
has been, or could be, so helpful and 
inspiring as her own joyous, con- 
quering spirit. It was a common de- 
claration of people who met Sarah 
Adams, that she was the happie.st, 
sunniest beingthey hadever.seen. No 
one could think that she had anything 
to lament or grieve over. She knew 
that she was deaf, but .she seemed to 
know it not ; and her unclouded joy 
ousne.ss made all her friends forget 
that there was anything lacking to be 
sorry for. So who can venture to 
speak of her misfortune ? 

The great feature of her life, above 
its genius and promise, was its child 
like simplicity that is the e.ssence of 
true power. A teacher of the Ko 
Chester Deaf-Mute Institution, where 
she was educated, tells the simple 
story: — “It was Sarah’s dailj- life, 
her uniform treatment of all the girls, 
a kind word to ever\- one, that seemed 
to make her the power she was in the 
household. She talked about truth 
and right constanth', but never al>out 
forms of belief. She could not bear 
to .see any girl looking unhapp3', and 
alwaj'S sought to scatter sunshine. 
But— one hardl}' knows how to touch 
Ufron a character so perfectly poised, 
a life so harmonious. 1 am so glad 
of the task her father has undertaken, ” 
— that of delineating this so young 
and yet so complete life. Its lesson is 
that there is scarceh" anj- limit to 
what one can do who boldly, sub- 
missively and jov’ou.slj- accepts his 
' or her lot, whatever its drawbacks 
I may be. — The Grape Belt, Dunkirk. 

JANUARY. 


entirely deaf, and passed her life in 
the shadow of that great affliction, 
but so brightly, .so happily, .so natur- 
ally, that it was to all who knew her, 
as if it had not been, as if she knew 
it not. Highlj' gifted in arti.stic 
power, after nianj' V’cars of prepara- 
tion, she came to St. Margaret’s 
school in the Fall of 1892, at the age 
of 23, and undrtook her first work in 
teaching. Able to talk to her pupils 
oulj' by the language of the hand and 
through the medium of pencil and 
paper, she yet so impressed and stimu- 
lated them by her power and skill as 
^ an artist and teacher, and the force of 
her strong and true persoiialitj-, that 
she at once established a new .standard 
of work, a new appreciation of its 
value and new sincerity of endeavor 
and application among her pupils.” 


There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 

The bare boughs rallied shudderingly ; 

The river was dumb and could not speak. 
For the nearer Winter its shroud had spun ; 

A single crow on the hill-top bleak 
From his shining feathers shook off the 
cold sun. — iMwell. 

“ W'e ring the bells, we raise the strain. 

We hang up garlands everywhere. 

And bid the tapers twinkle fair. 

And feast and frolic, and then we go 
Back to the same old lives again.” 

— Susan Coleridge. 


WANTED! 

Agents to sell our new book, Dictioii- 
iir.v t»l' United iSttites Histtiry, by 
Prof. J. Fha.nklik Jameson, Needetl by 
every teacher, i>upil, and family : indorsed 
bj- press and public. Agents filing fifty 
lKK)ks per week. Successful agents will be 
made general agents. Hig 
PUIOTAN PUBLISHING CO.. Boston. Mass. 
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^ I N DU STRIA L DEPARTMENT^ 

Conducted by G. S. Porter. ^ 



0 \V thatnntisual interest in the 
indn.strial education of the deaf ! 
is being- manifested all over the 
' country, it is desirable that the in- 
structors should be better acquainted 
with each other, and their work and 
their views given more publicity in 
some recognized paper. All interested 
in the industrial jirogress of the deaf 
are cordially invited to contribute to j 
this page articles interesting to them ! 
in their work. Portraits of industrial i 
instructors will be presented from time 
to time, beginning with this issue, 
that of C. W. Charles, instructor of 
printing at the Ohio Institution. j 


C W CH.^RLES, 

In .tructor in PrintiiiK at the Ohio Institution 
for the Deaf, ColuuibuB. 

.. C. W. Charles became deaf at the 


ing both as a trade and as an edu- 
cational factor for deaf-mutes. Among 
other things he .says : 

“The printing trade combines in a high 
degree, both the intellectual aud industrial 
training of the school room and the shop. 
My own observation, practical and extensive 
among my class, shows that, as a rule, the 
deaf-mute printer is one of the most intelli- 
gent members of our silent community. 
More than any other deaf-mute, he has 
a large and choice vocabulary at his 
command, and his mental faculties 
are much better balanced on all sides — 
that is, lie is a good reasoner, knows a great 
deal of politics and current events, and can 
talk interestingly on mo.st subjects. If we 
conjure up a list of the best correspoiideuts 
of the silent press, we will find more than 
half of them with iuk-.stained fingers. It is a 
good trade to teach tlie deaf, from an intel- 
lectual point of view alone. As to its utili- 
ty in this age of type-setting machines, I am 
not well enough experienced to be able to 
say anything, but 1 am inclined to think 
that conditions will be so adjusted that .a 
good compo-itor will have no dilficulty in 
making his living. It was predicted at one 
tiniethatthe typewriter would revolutionize 
the printing business and leave the job- 
printer out ofajob, and shut up all of the job 
offices, but the prophecy has never been ful- 
filled. The typewriter has its own place, 
and the job printing office has got enough 
work for itself. Hut whatever may be the 
outcome, the mental training of the print- 
ing trade ought never to be overlooked ; as 
in educational factor, it will alwajes hold 
the most important place of .all. 

« * 

* 

I The engraving on first page is from 
a photogra})!! liy Ale.x. L. Pach, and 
two other photo-engravings on second 
page are by Clias. J. Te Clercq — 
three very creditable .specimetts of 


age of four t ears from sjiottcd fever. 
When nine years old he entered the 
Ohio Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb and while there spent a few, 
hours each day for five years learn-: 
ing the art of printing. After gradtt- | 
ating he took up a five years' course of 
study at Gallaudet College, at the end 
of which he was offered and accepted 
the position as teacher in the school : 
from which he graduated. After two 
years in the profes.sion he gave it up as | 
being uncongenial to him, .so turned 
his attention to printing. 

In November, iHqr, after having 
worked in a small office some months, 
he was called on to assist in the 
Chronicle office, and when, in 1893, 
foreman E. J. Scott resigned on 
.iccount of failing health, he was 
promoted to the vacancj' and still 
holds the position with credit. 

The article, “ Signs of the Times, ” 
which can he found in another column, 
:s Mr. Charles’ first contribution to 
this paper, and a perusal of the same 
iiiows him to be a man of intelligence 
and of broad views. 

* * 

* 

" Free Lance ” has a very good and 
sensible article in the Deaf-Mutes' 
J nirnal of December 6th, anent print- 


work by the deaf. 

* * 

» 

John P. Walker, in speaking of the 
characteri.stics of the graduates of our 
.schools for the deaf, says in a recent 
issue of the Silent World: “ I have 
found them, as a rule, of generous 
impulses, kindly, courteous, hone.st, 
industrious, .seldom in our courts as 
litigants, almost never ujion the 
criminal list, in every way bearing 
upon themselves the impress of 
characters that have developed in 
them that onh' which is good, and 
frequently comparing more than 
favorably with the other inemliers of 
the family of wdiich they are a pail. 

‘ My son,’ said the mother of one of 
our old pupils to me some years ago, 
is one of thirteen children. He is the 
only one wdio is deaf, the only one 
who can write, the only one who does 
not use tobacco or intoxicants, the 
only one who has a trade, and this 
week he is making more money tlian 
all the re.st of his brothers and sisters 
put together. 

* » 

* 

— Martin Tracy, who (jraduated from the 
New Jersey School in i88a, is an employee 
in the Constable Tide Water Oil Co., in 
Constable Hook, N. J. He is a hard work- 
er in the case department and says he can 
handle io,ocxj cases a day. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 

Our Deaf In The World of Labor. 

— C. Boyle is foreman of the Cario ( 111 .) 
Bulletin. 

— J. P. Pendleton & Bro., both deaf-mutes, 
run a first-cla.ss Jewelry store in Bri.stol, 
Tenn. 

— L. H. Lc Fevre has been employed in 
the Treasury Department in Washingfton, 
D. C., for five years and has g-iven satisfac- 
tion. 

—John H. Duiidon, a graduate of Gallau- 
det College, has secured a good position in 
the educational department of Harper Bro.s. 
— Infante in Advocate. 

—John Biotteiiberger of Harrisburg, Pa., 
has ojiened a tobacco and cigar store with 
a reading-room at Steelton and reports do- 
ing a good busines.s. — Silent IVorld. 

— Ranald Douglas has decided to put up a 
suh.stanti.al photograph gallery at Liviiigton, 
N. J., this winter. He is at present cuaged 
in taking view’s for the Lehigh V.alley R. R. 

— Ilario Beffa, of St. Louis, Mo., besides 
being a uew.sdealer occupying a stand at 
2746 Minchestcr ave., is also in the shoe 
business in a new shoe store at 2222 Frank- 
lin ave. 

— John Homer Howlet, editorof the Texas 
Protest, a well-known deaf colored man, is 
doing very well. He is strictly populist. 
He claims to h.ave 4000 subscribers. — Deaf- 
Mutes' Register. 

— '■ Yours Truly ” is the name of a semi- 
weekly paper published at D.allas, Texas, 
by Miss C. Martin, a well-educated deaf- 
mute lady. She has for a p.artner a Mr. 
Mount, formerly of Kansas. — Register. 

— .Among the must unique of the many 
presents received by Prince Bismarck on 
his recqnt hiithdav' was a portrait of the Em- 
peror William I. executed in relief on asilver 
dollar by William IJpgens, a deaf-mute en- 
graver. 

— Four deafmutes are among the em- 
ployes of the Dueber watch works at 
Canton, Ohio. In the Elgin company’s 
works at Elgin, 111 ., there are, when times 
are good, about six enrployed — Exponent. 

— Beethoven was deaf When the au- 
dience at Vienna rose at the old man in a 
frenzy of delight and shouted their strength 
away a friendly hand turned him about 
that he might see the tumult wrought by a 
nntsic which he himself could hear only 
in thought, — Zion's Herald 

— The Silent World says that Mes.srs. 
Lloyd Hutchison and Fred Ilae.seler, who 
have taken a post-graduate course in the 
-Art Department of the Philadelphia In.sti- 
tution have been admitted into higher .Art 
Schools. The former has entered the 
University of Pennsylvania and will take a 
course in Architectural Drawing and the 
latter will go to the Pennsylvania School 
of lndustri,al Art. 

— W. G, Pownall has painted a huge can- 
va.ss repfesrtrtfng a scene along the Hudson 
River used in the play of Rip Van Winkle 
at the Hall of All Souls’ Working People’s 
Club Thursday evening, October 8th, Mr. 
Pownall is an aiti.st of considerable merit 
although his work is confined chiefly to 
productions in stained glass. He has ready 
for the kiln a beautiful window to be put 
up in All Souls’ Church, — Silent World. 

— Douglas Tildeti, California’s brightest 
star in the deaf firmament, is with us once 
again. While he has acquired the manner 
and polish of a French gentleman together 
with a fund of knowledge and self-con- 
fidence that only travel abroad can give, he 
is yet the same California boy he was, a fel- 
low among fellows, a genius without con- 
ceit, brilliant yet humble. He carries his 
honors on broad .square shoulders, and 


something in his very bearing seems to 
say: “ Ihave yet my great work to do.” 
— Said Pshaw, 

— Mr. H. P. Arms, a deaf-mute, has won 
the distinction of producing the be.st draw- 
ing of a design for the Centennial Associa- 
tion letterhead. It was submitted by the 
Deutsch Lithograph Company, by which he 
is employed, and is very handsome. The 
Committee on printing of the Baltimore 
Centennial Association chose the design. 
In the centre stands a finely formed female 
figure, with the right hand resting on the 
seal of Baltimore of 1797, and holding in her 
left hand, with outstretched arms, a laurel 
wreath. To the right and in the rear of the 
figure is the Baltimore of 1797 and on the 
other side is the Baltimore of to-day. Here 
can be seen the harbor, the elevators, 
smoke ascending from many tall stacks, 
hall, shot tower, and other features of the 
present B.altimore. The figure faces the 
Baltimore of 1879, and is holding a wreath 
of success directly over the city, and looks 
at it with a pleasant countenance. The de- 
sign is arti.stic and well-drawn. The words 
“Baltimore Centennial” surmounts the 
drawing. It was also decided to add the 
words “Exposition, May 15 — November 15, 
1897.” — “Tred-Avon," in Deaf-Mutes' Reg- 
ister. 

— Mr, Frank M. Senior, the well-known 
semi-mute designer ol Brooklyn, in writing 
to a friend at this institution says : “ I got 

through with my work which had kept me 
so busy, day and night for the past two 
months, about a week ago and have plenty of 
leisure just now to write letters for the next 
two weeks. * » * j would have gladly comp- 
lied with your wi.shes, * * * but had too 
much to do in getting out a holiday edition 
of Mark Twain’s new story. 1 got the job 
of illu.strating that hook. Every page is 
illustrated with marginal pictures ; on ac- 
count of the lack of time in making the 
drawings, they were necessarily hurried 
and sketchy. I could not do them all on 
time so had to call in another person to 
assist, but out of the four hundred illustra- 
tions, I made three hundred and forty-one 
and can say I never was .so hard pushed 
with a job which required that I should 
make a picture on an average of an hour 
and half. It was hard to do justice to the 
pictures in such a short time. The publish- 
ers seemed to be pleased with my work and 
have given me another order to illustrate 
some of the finishing chapters of the 
United States navy, a large book which 
has been in the course of preparation by 
another artist, and which was three-fourths 
finished before the firm knew me. — Advo- 
cate. 

DEAF-MUTES IN SPAIN. 

Most of the Spanish deaf-mutes are at 
shoe-making, cabinet-making, and as dom- 
estics, and they earn a fair living. Many 
Spanish deaf-mutes have hearing wives 
with beautiful children. They claim that 
to take deaf - mute wives would expose 
them to greater misfortune, because the 
latter cannot make a living. 

On the other hand the deaf-mute ladies 
marry hearing men, and they make a spe- 
cialty of musicians for the evident reason 
that, being deaf, the . continual musical re- 
hearsals of their liege lords would not ser- 
iously incommode them. 

There are about 10,000 deaf-mutes in 
Spain, but the blind are more numerous, — 
Ex. 

-♦ — - 

PERSONAL. 

— Mi.ss Essie H. Spanton, of New 
York City, has gone to Lake Werth, 
Fla., to spend the winter. 

— An attempt was made to burglar- 
ize the residence of Adolphus Hankin- 
soii, a deaf-mute shoe-maker, in Free- 
hold, N. J., .some time ago, but failed. 
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THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

BY C. W. CHARLES. 

It would be folly for iis to brush 
away the question presented by 
the type-setting machine as applied 
to our humble printing-offices. The 
havoc that it is creating among 
thousands of compositors, who find 
their regular means of livelihood 
slipping away from them, and the 
revolution in printing that it has 
made, alike demand that it receive 
careful consideration at our hands. 

There cannot be any doubt that 
the increasing introduction of type- 
■setting machines in newspaper and 
liook offices shuts up a remunerative 
avenue of empoyment to many of 
our future graduates, who are now 
learning the trade in our offices. 
Newspaper work is by far the largest 
field in which printers engage ; and 
lieing less e.xacting in many resjiects 
than other kinds of the printer’s 
work, our graduates who necessarily 
left school with but a limited edu- 
cation in the trade, have hitherto 
enjoyed comparative facility in .secur- 
ing situations in newspaper offices. 
It has been suggested that machines 
be introduced into Institution offices 
to prepare pupils for outside work. 
But the high cost of the machines, as 
well as the keen competition prevail- 
ing among experienced compositors 
to secure situations, presents serious 
objections. 

Nor do the Institutions seem at 
present likely to fall in with the 
suggestion that they do away entirely 
with their printing plants. It would 
mean the probable loss of their organ i 
which they find so n.seful and a 
valuable medium of communication 
between them and the parents and 
friends of the pupils. Besides, they j 
are by no means convinced that such 
a move is really necessary or ex- 
• pedient at the present time. 

A problem, therefore, confronts us. 
We cannot have machines, yet we 
must keep the offices running and 
give the trade to our pupils in such 
shape that it will be useful to them 
upon leaving school. What shall j 
we dS in the new status of things ? j 
We certainly shall not keep on in i 
the same old way. 

t)ne thing is certain : it will not 
pay to make .straight composition ' 
the main work of the offices. Here- 
after we should devote more time to in- ' 
struction in job work and the higher 
branches of the trade. 

Accordingly we have this scheme , 
to suggest : 

(1) We will continue to publish the 
•School paper as a means of prepara- 1 
tion for the higher work that is to 
come. We ought to aim to secure 
on them better composition and 
make-up than now usually prevails. 

( 2 ) A larger number of pupils will be 
instructed in the mysteries of job 
and press work than have usually 
enjoyed the privilege. 


If the paper is large and the force 
of the offices comparatively small or 
inexperienced it is evident that but 
few pupils could be given the benefit 
of instruction in job work. To 
obviate this difficulty, the paper 
might be reduced in size or issued 
less frequently (except when it is 
avowedly in the money - making 
business). This will enable a part of 
the pupils to do the work on the paper 
in good shape and leave the others 
free to apply themselves to job work. 
The foreman also would not be bother- 
by a rush of work on the paper, and 
would have more time to devote to 
his classes in the way of giving in- 
struction. 

ITnder this scheme only the mo.st 
intelligent and most promising pu- 
pils in the .school, who have an in- 
clination for the trade will be admit- 
ted to learn it. Every means will be 
employed to make each pupil liecome 
a good straight compositor within a 
reasonably short time, .say two years 
or less, and only after he has liecome 
such, will he be started in the job 
course. 

The cour.se in job work would be 
more extended, and would include 
pieces given for the sake of practice 
as well as jobs that are actually need- 
ed. Our aim would be to ground the 
pupil well in the principles and j 
correct methods of job work, so he j 
will have a good start after he leaves^ 
school. j 

We should not overlook one ad - 1 
vantage of a knowledge of job work. 
If a deaf-mute should ask directly 
for a machine position, he will likely 
be refused one ; but if he should get 
in the job department of a new.spaper 
office and there prove that he has 
more than ordinary intelligence and 
abilit\', it is possible that he may be ; 
invited to occupy' a position as a 
machine operator. If I am not mis- 1 
taken, a deaf printer in Grand Rapids, | 
Mich., secured such a jiosition in i 
this manner. 

It is said that a matrix-making: 
machirie is now in process of develop- | 
ment in .St. Louis. It will make] 
matrices from which plates will lx.'; 



of the new m.achine is expected to be 
$100 against the type-.setting ma- 
chine's $2000 and up. If this in- 
vention develops into a success, the | 
necessity for our adopting a new | 
plan for conducting our offices will be | 

more evident. i 

. 1 

I should like to see this subject! 
fully discussed in the columns of 
Silent Worker with a view of 
reaching a definite conclusion in the 
matter. 


BE SURE 

andbuy yourclolliingatthe .\iiiericaii 
Gbitliiiig & Tailoring Co., 3 East 
State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to oixler 
if desirwl; pants to measure, |3, f4, and 
liT). Coat and vest, f 10. and up to order 
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NO TAILORS, NO CLOTHES ? 

BY ROBT. E. MAYNARD. 

T^e original reason given for the 
closing of the tailor shop at the Min- 
nesota School was as follows : — “That 
tailoring has been found an unprofit- 
able trade for the deaf in the State 
and not justifying the expenses re- 
quired to keep the shop running.” i 

Editor Spear invites opinions ofj 
correspondents as to the profitableness I 
of tailoring as a trade for the deaf. 1 j 
have a few words to saj" on the 
topic while it is being so vigorously | 
di.scussed in the West. It is apparent, i 
from the Minnesota standpoint, that ; 
that school meant to make a money- ; 
making venture of its late tailor .shop 
and failed. Its late teacher was a 
man of twenty years’ experience, or | 
the trade had been tauglit at the school j 
for twenty years (?) on a losing basis, ! 
therefore it would appearthat the above 
is the true reason, and not that it is i 
impossible to teach the trade. Had the 
Minnesota school run the tailor shop 
for the sake of quality not quantity’, : 
the results would have been va.stly’ 
different. If. as it seems, they had 
spent many years in misdirected 
efforts, and taking it into view that 
they’ endeavored to find a market for 
the garments made by the pupils out- 
side of the school grounds, I fear 
that there is some justice in applying 
to such work the term “ convict 
labor. ’ ’ 

At the New York Institution the 
tailor shop is in charge of a skilled 
workman and is run on a sound and 
judicious basis. The clothes made 
are worn by the pupils and only the 
scraps are sold as junk. And not- 
withstanding this a good many pupils 
there receive orders for clothes which 
are obtained in some large retail hon.se 
in New York. With tailoring it is 
nearly the same as with printing. 
The elements of the business should 
be thoroughly taught sufficient to 
start the learner out into the world 
capable of turning in good work. 
Styles and printing are ever chang- 
ing and the worker finds lie is 
continually learning something new. 

I am sure if the North Dakota 
School were to start a tailoring depart- 
ment, it would, providing the imstruc- 
tor was a tried and efficient man, tuni 
out some successful graduates at this 
business. It is one of the trades in 
which the deaf-mute’s chance of 
successful competition with his 
hearing brother is on a par with any’ 
trade taught the deaf, and it is a trade 
that requires but little capital for the 
deaf-mute tailor to set up a busiue.s,s 
of his own. 

Then the school room instruction a 
pupil learning this trade receives is 
an important factor to success after he 
graduates from school. Even though 
he show any marked degree of skill 
at the trade, without proper instruc- 
tion to go hand in hand with his occu- 
pation, he can never hope to be a suc- 
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cessful man. x\nd it would seem this 
has not been the course pursued at 
theMinnesota school. If each appren- 
tice had only made one suit of clothes 
during the entire year but had done 
that well, it would prove more bene- 
ficial to him than if he had made a 
hundred in quick order without ob- 
serving his work or seeking criticism. 

A pupil aspiring to be a tailor should 
lie taught to be an all around work- 
man. Learning a single branch there- 
of is worse than never entering into 
the work at all. Therefore I am 
justified in saying that it would not 
Ire wise for any school to refu.se its 
pupils an apprentice.ship simply’ be- 
cause it is discarded at a certain 
.school. The tailor shops of our 
schools, I am sure, receive a greater 
jiercentage of “dull pupils” than 
any other of the trades, and this ac- 
counts no doubt for the small number 
who follow the occupation after leav- 
ing .school. If “ intelligent ” mutes 
undertook to learn this trade the 
ca.se would Ire altogether different. 



A PHENOMENON. 

There is a certain barber, for whom greater 
luck I harbor. 

Because he is the best one I liave ever 
struck ; 

.■Vnd when I’ve to you related all the reasons 
why I’ve stated 

That this barber is a good one, you'll 
agree that I’m in luck. 

Though his smile is omnipresent, though 
his smile is always pleasant. 

Yet he ne'er disturbs my thinking with a 
solitary word. 

From the time I strike the door, till the 
sha%'ing job is o'er. 

He keeps sedate and silent, not a sound 
from him is heard. 

He is not forever cooing that my head 
needs a shampooitig. 

Nor volublj' de.scanting on his patent 
“ Brilliantine ;’’ 

Nor continually is he chinning that my 
raven hair is thinning. 

And that “Jone’s Hair Renewer” is the 
best he’s ever seen. 

He speaks not with fond affection of Free 
Trade or of Protection ; 

Of his politics I know nothing from any 
word he's said. 

While my bristling beard he's shaving, he 
is not forever raving 

Of how Corbett or Fitzsimmons will mash 
the other's head. 

.\11 the paragraphers witty have my earnest 
sincere pits-. 

If the tales are true they tell us of the 
barbers whom thej- meet, 

.\nd who always are a-talking, all attempts 
at thinking balking. 

And if they but know my barber they 
would say he can’t be beat. 

What ! You say you don’t believe me, that 
j-ou think that I deceive thee. 

That all barbers are alike, and that my 
mind is out of plumb ! 

But as sure as I am living, 'tis the truth to 
you I’m giving. 

Though I failed, I think, to mention that 
my barber’s deaf and dumb. 

— New York World. 

$ 10 . aiul Gonuiue Confed- 

enite Bills only five cents each ; 
1100 and $50 bills ten cents each. $1 and 

§^2 bills, 25 cents each, iik'nt securely 

sealed on receipt of price. Address, 
ClIAS. B. BAKER, AVest Atlanta, Gu. 
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We wish to call the attention of 
our readers who have occasion to buy 
books and other school supplies, and 
furnishings for institutions, to the ad- 
vertisements in the Sieent Worker. 
The aim of this paper is not to make 
money, but to contribute to the cause 
of education. This purpose governs 
the conduct of our advertising as well 
as of our other departments. We 
have declined offers for advertising 
space when made by persons or on 
account of articles not known or be- 
lieved by us to be deserving of con- 
fidence. Every hou.se advertising in 
the Sii.ENT Worker is known to us, 
and we have examined and used the 
articles offered and know them to 
be as represented. 


We try to have the Silekt Worker 
brought out every month as well as 
possible, but occasionally we fail to 
get a perfect register of one page or 
more. Our boys are hardly to be 
blamed, as the press is not really 
adapted for the work it has to do, and 
it would require all the skill of fir.st- 
rate workmen to produce perfect work 
with it. When we have our new 
cylinder press, we hope not to have 
to ask the indulgence of our readers 
for any shortcomings. 


Principal Currier, of the New 
York school, has placed himself on 
record as a Ixeliever in the possibility 
of restoring or improving the hearing 
of the deaf, in many cases at least, 
by the agency of hypnotism. His 
theory, in brief, is that congenital 
deafness is caused, in very many 
cases, by “pre-natal paralysis” of the 
auditory nerve, that this paralyzed 
condition may often be overcome by 
exercise, that is, by the concentration 


of the attention on the phenomenon 
of sound, (which in such cases does 
generally produce some faint impres- 
sion on the sense) and that this con- 
centration can be most certainly go^- 
ed and wdth the greatest intensity, 
when the patient is placed entirely 
under the control of another person ’s 
will, by means of hypnotism. 

We do not care to assert that there 
will not be much done for the deaf in 
this way — we have learned the lesson 
taught b}- Hosea Biglow’s gran’ther, 
“Don’t never prophe.sj- — onless ye 
know, "but we must say that we do 
not look with much hope on an}- plan 
that contemplates educational devel- 
opement through a surrender of the 
pupil’s will to that of another person. 
We should say that the hope of the 
deaf child lies in exactly the opposite 
direction. In some cases hypnotism 
may produce remarkable results as 
with our poor dear Trilby (a character 
ever so much more real than mo.st real 
persons are), but even iu her case 
the price paid was heavy. 

No doubt, however, Mr. Currier 
has facts in reserve to account for his 
decided opinion, and he may yet 
make converts of us all. 


Few men engaged in the work of 
educating the deaf stand higher in 
every way than Principal Francis D. 
Clarke, of Michigan. If everv- one 
who knows enough of the matter to 
be a good judge were asked to make 
out a list of the ten ablest men in the 
profession, we believe that Mr. Clarke’s 
name would figure on most of the 
papers. We do not sa}- this because 
we always agree with him, for on 
many points we differ widely with his 
views, but he is a clear, vigorous 
thinker, a' man who understands the 
theory and practice of teaching, and 
an administrator who knows how to 
select his subordinates, to get their 
best work and to keep their respect 
and good will. He brought up the 
Arkansas .school to a high level of 
success, in .spite of the drawbacks of 
a penurious legislature and of an in- 
different public. 

In Michigan he has shown the .same 
qualities which made his reputation 
in Arkansas, and, with the fine equip- 
ment of that school he has a field to 
develop the industrial side of educa- 
tion, a line in which no head of a 
.similar school in this countr}- sur- 
passes him. 

Shortly after coming to Michigan 
he was offered the Principalship of the 
Illinois Jn.stitntion, at a much larger 
salary, but, with a fine sense of honor, 
declined the oSer, considering that in 
accepting his position he had put 
him.self under a moral obligation to 
remain in it for a rea.sonable time. 
His administration we believe has 
been allowed by every^ one to be high- 
1}' successful. 

It is now given out that Mr. Clarke 
is to be removed, on the ground that 
he is an ex-Confederate, having, as 


a lad of eighteen, borne arms against 
the United States in the last year of 
the war. 

We had thought that the questions 
debated in the “ late unplea.santne.ss” 
had been settled, and that we were all 
equally citizens of the United States. 

We have seen ex-Confederate gen- 
erals and statesmen holding posi- 
tions as Senators, members of the 
' Cabinet and foreign mini.sters, repre- 
I senting both of our great political 
parties. We are apt to think it is 
very narrow in the management of 
Southern institutions if they are not 
willing to employ Northern people, 
and that we ought to blot out all 
lines which separate one class of 
patriotic, intelligent, honorable Am- 
erican citizens from others of similar 
character. 

It will be interesting to see what 
kind of man will be put in Mr. Clarke’s 
place. If the appointment is to lie 
made on basis of “ patriotism ” alone, 
it is doubtful whether the interests 
of the deaf will be served. 

Readers of the Spectator will re- 
member Will Honeycomb ’sexperience 
in travelling with Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley. The good knight insisted on 
patronizing those inns which were 
kept by “honest fellows,” meaning 
staunch Tories. Will found that the 
better the landlord’s politics, the 
harder were his beds, the more sloven- 
ly the serv-ice, and the more antique 
his eggs and chickens. 

We never say any thing with an 
offensive personal application, so we 
forbear to quote Dr. John.son’s well- 
known definition of patriotism but 
we are irresistibly reminded of the 
funeral oration on the late Col. Yell, 
of Yellville: “The la.st public ap- 
pearance of our lamented friend, ” said 
his eulogi.st, “ was in connection with 
the failure of the Yellville Bank, of 
which he was President. While he 
did not exactly succeed in accounting 
for the funds in his po.ssession, yet his 
remarks on that occasion showed that 
his heart beat warmly for his native 
land !” 


In the January Annals of the Deaf, | 
Prof, Amos G. Draper, of the National ■ 
j College for the Deaf has an article j 
I on “The .Attitude of the Adult Deaf | 
1 towards Oralisni,” which, as he states 
it, is on the whole an attitude of dis- i 
approval, or, at least, of lack of con - 1 
fidence. According to him, the oralist 1 
teachers of the deaf are obliged to 
admit the exi.stence of such feeling 
; on the part of their pupils, and to ac- 
I count for it on the ground that the 
I deaf are not able to judge as to the re- 
lative merits of different systems of 
instruction ( in other words that ‘ ‘ they 
don’t know what’s good for them,”) 
and that the deaf, as a class, are mor- 
bid. 

Prof. Draper is not disposed to ad- 
mit the.se as true rea.sons and he finds 
cau.ses in the inadequacy of artificial 
Speech, (which he says is in a large 


proportion of cases painful or unin 
telligible to the listener,) in the un- 
certainty of lip-reading, in the great 
enjoyment and advantage to be deriv- 
ed from the sign-language which the 
oral system proscribes, and in the 
exclusion of the deaf from employ- 
ment in oral schools. 

As the latter point, we don’t think 
it well taken, for, looking at the 
leading oral schools w'e find at Mount 
Air}^ Prof. Davidson in the oral de- 
partment; at Rochester, Miss Hal pen 
and another deaf lady whose name 
escapes us and lately Miss Adams, of 
whom a sketch appears in another 
column; at Northampton, Miss Field, 
and at the New- York Improved, Air, 
Nueboer. The time has pa.ssed, when 
a deaf person is regarded as fitted 
merely b}- reason of his deafness for 
the work of teaching the deaf, but no 
system of instruction which has }-et 
appeared has closed the door again.st 
the employment of capable, well-edu- 
cated deaf teachers. 

As to the w-eight of the other rea- 
sons given, the adult deaf ought to 
be the best judges, and Mr. Draper’s 
contribution, as that of one of the most 
intelligent members of that cla.ss, is 
of interest and value. We should 
like to have a general expression of 
opinion on this point, especially from 
graduates of oral schools, and we 
shall be glad to give space to com- 
munications on this subject. 

Those who advocate the oral method 
should notallow judgment to be taken 
against their cause by default. We 
have always held that the adult deaf 
could help the work of the teachers bv 
making known how their school 
teaching serves them in after life. 


We have received, through the 
courte.sy of Dr. Silvio Monaci, the 
Director of the Royal Imstitiition for 
Deaf-Mutes at Genoa, Italy, a number 
of pamphlets bearing on the instruc- 
tion of the deaf. Among these aie a 
number of books giving .school exer 
ci.ses u.sed in that In.stitution, some 
of them dating from as long ago as 
1815. It is curious to observe that 
the teachers of the deaf in Italj- .seem 
to have started with very niucl^the 
same notions that prevailed in this 
country at the .same time. The aim 
seems to have been to make a show 
of their pupils ; to make it appear 
that they were brighter than other 
children. Hence such questions as 
these (grade of pupil not slated) : 
“What plant was sacred to Juno?” 
“ Into what flower did Venus change 
Adonis?” “What was the name of 
the King of Troy, who was killed at 
the foot of the altar of Jupiter?” 

The later work shows a more practi- 
cal direction of the teaching and the 
reports of the National Congress of 
Teachers of the Deaf show that there 
are men of decided ability in the 
profession there. 

We may give in a future number 
some account of the work in Italy, 
taken from these documents. 
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Since our editorial page was put in 
type we have learned that the report 
of Principal Clarke’s removal was an 
error. The facts are that an aspirant 
for the place elected himself unani- 
mously as Mr. Clarke’s successor, and 
by “ working the old soldier racket,” 
got many signatures to a paper en- 
dorsing him.self to the place. 

The Board, however, took the view 
that they, and not irresponsible out- 
siders, were running the Institution, 
and that they were running it as a 
School for the Deaf, and not as a 
Grand Army Post or a Soldiers’ Home, 
so they declined to act on the matter, 
lieing entirely satisfied as to Mr. 
Clarke’s competency as a Principal of 
a Deaf-Mute School. 


INSTITUTION REPORTS. 

Biennial Reports seem to be com- 
ing into favor. That of the North 
Dakota school covers the jieriod from J 
November ist, 1892, to July ist, 1894. 
There have tieen only 46 pupils in 
attendance, but the School seems to 
be doing very good work with its 
limited resources. 

The Biennial Report of the South ^ 
Dakota School shows an average at- 
tendance of 45 pupils. Mr. James 
Siiup.son, the superintendent, is him- 
.self deaf and a graduate of the New 
York In.stitution. The industrial 
training of the pupils, very wisely 
under the conditions prevailing in 
that State, consi.sts largely of work ! 
on the School Farm. I 


The Michigan Report deals largely 
with industrial training, a depart- 
ment m which Principal Clarke is 
one of the highe.st authorities and 
one of the most practically successful 
admini.strators. The attendance, dur- 
ing the first year of Mr. Clarke’s 
Principalship, jumped from 294 to 
325, and the new admissions from 45 
to 70. 

The California Institution rejwrts 
144 deaf pupils besides 64 blind pu- 
pils. This report covers the two years 
from June 30th, 1892, to June 30th, 
1894. The electric system of lighting 
ha3«feeen introduced and .seems to have 
proved less expensive than gas. 

An additional course of one or two 
years is to be allowed to pupils who 
are .specially apt in the indiustrial 
branches, to |ierfect themselves in 
that line. The management of this 
school, both on the side of business 
and on that of education is exception- 
ally able. 

The Utah School for the Deaf has 
just gotten out its biennial report for 
1892-93. This school is a branch of 
the University of Utah, at Salt Lake 
City, but it is now proposed to sever 
the connection, and establish the 
school on a tract of land outside of 
the city. The whole number in 
attendance for the two years has been 
sixty-two. Pupils from Idaho and 
Arizona are sent to this school. 


LOCAL NWS. 

— Many of the pupils have had the 
‘‘ Grip ” more or less this month. 

— Skating has been fine this season. 
Suf>ervisor Maynard is an expert and 
has won all the races with hearing 
people. 

— The photographs taken by Mr. 
Douglas last Fall have been selling 
like hot-cakes. This proves that they 
like his work. 

— Mrs. Myers has been quite 
anxious on account of the severe ill- 
ness of a sister in Jersey City, but we 
are very glad to hear that she is now 
very much better. 

— The University Magazine, of Janu- 
ary, has an article on Williams’ 
College Alumni Association in New 
York. Mr. Jenkins’s portrait appears 
among the illustrations. 

— Mr. Jenkins went to Newark on 
the 26th to attend the annual meeting 
and dinner of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He was elected 
delegate-at-large to the meeting of 
the National Societj'. 

— On the 3rd of January, Principal 
Jenkins delivered ,by request, a lecture 
before The Society of Christian En- 
deavor of the Hamilton Avenue 
church. The subject was, ‘‘IyOwcII, 
The Poet of Americanism. ” 

— The .stereopticon purchased in 
November is proving to be very use- 
ful as a means of entertainment and 
of instruction. Charles Cascella has 
become quite .skilful in managing it, 
and the views of historical events, of 
interesting places and of celebrated 
pictures and statues do much to inter- 
e.st the pupils in these subjects and .so 
to foster the habit of reading, 

— The alterations in the old shop- 
building, being made before the new 
building was ready for occupancy, 
have embarra.ssed the working of the 
shoeniaking department. Mr. Wha- 
len has managed, however, to get along 
after a fashion. When everything is 
arranged in our new building we shall 
have as good an industrial depart- 
ment as any school of our size. 

— The New York Herald of Sunda}', 
December 23rd, had an article nearly 
a column long about Tommy Taggart. 
It was headed “This Xmas Better’n 
Last,” and gave an account of the 
time when Tommy ran a sliver into 
his foot and had to stay at school 
through the holidays. It is embel- 
lished a little, of course, but the 
main facts are about as stated. The 
reporter made quite a nice little stor}- 
out of it. 

—The Sunday School work among 
the deaf interrupted in November 
by the spread of diphtheria has been 
resumed. The Presbyterians go to 
Bethany church, and are taught by 
Mr, Lloyd. Mrs. Weston Jenkins has 
charge of the class in Christ Episcopal 
church. The Methodists are taught 


by the mother of one of our pupils, 
while the Catholics go to a priest at 
the Church of Our Lady of the 
Lourdes for in.struction. 

— Mr. T. S. McAloney, who came 
here in September as supervisor of 
boys, left in December to accept a 
pKJsition as teacher in the Alabama 
Institution. While here Mr. McAlo- 
ney showed decided ability in control- 
ling and influencing the pupils under 
his care, and his work in substituting 
for teachers luoved him to be a 
very capable instructor for the school- 
room. He has left a house full of 
friends here and w'e are glad to see that 
he seems to be succeeding verj' well in 
his new place. He is now one of the 
editors of the school paper. The 
Messenger, which always contains 
much that is excellent, 

— The Board of Lady Managers of 
the Worlds’ Columbian Commission 
have presented Diplomas of Honorable 
Mention to the following named 
persons of this Institution for the part 
they took in preparing our exhibit 
which received an award at the 
Columbian Exposition; — 

Weston Jenkins, M. A., Principal. 

Mr. R. B. Llo3’d, teacher. 

Mi.ssM.De3', 

Miss Virge Bunting, “ 

Mrs. Frances H. Porter, Instructor 
of Drawing. 

Mr. George S. Porter, Instructor of 
Printing. 

It is understood that this Institution 
is one of three schools that received 
awards of the highest order for the 
excellence of their exhibits. 

— Mr. Harris Taylor, of the Mt- 
Airy School, made us a visit on the 
Sunda3' and Monday before Christmas. 
He came up in the hope of joining 
that other mighty Nimrod, our Dr. 
Quackenbos, in a raid on the game 
in this vicinity, but finding that if 
the3' took out their guns and dogs 
they would be likeU' to be bagged 
themselves b3' the game constable, he 
contented himself with looking around 
the school and discussing educational 
que.stions with the few teachers who 
were within reach. As. a newspaper 
man, what most struck him was the 
narrow quarters and the small press 
from w’hich the Silent Worker is 
turned out. But with good luck, our 
Board will “change all that.” 

— Our Christmas tree was a marked 
success. It was lighted on 
Christmas Eve. and made a brave 
show. The little children, under 
Mrs. Porter’s direction, had made a 
great number of little Iwxes and other 
ornaments of pasteboard and tinsel 
to adorn the tree and to hold the 
candies and other little things for the 
children. Mr, Heamen had selected 
a noble tree and Mrs. Myers and 
Mrs. Porter saw to its decoration, 
Francis Purcell kindly volunteered to 
do the w’ork of climbing and hanging 
the various articles. Every one of 


the pupils who was here got a good- 
sized bag of candy, an orange and 
some figs — also some little thing that 
would be both pleasing and useful. 
For the boys there were bought three 
sets of chess-men, which will be high- 
ly prized by the newly formed chess 
club. 

The Christmas dinner was up to our 
usual holiday standard — no more 
need be said. Every body had a cap- 
ital time. 

WITH THE CHESS PLAYERS. 

The second game with the Rook 
and Castle Club of Newtonville, 
Mass., has l>een abandoned as a draw. 
Alter Blacks’ thirty-seventh move the 
board presented the following posi- 
tion : 


Newtonville (White) — Nine Pieces. 
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Trenton (Black) — Nine Pieces. 


A chess club has been formed in 
Trenton, and meetings are held every 
Friday at the American House. Am- 
ong the members from the school 
for deaf-mutes are Prof. R. B. Lloyd, 
Dr. George Quackenbos, George S. 
Porter and Robert E. Maynard. 

Prot. Lloyd has started on a cor 
respondent game with the Edinore 
Chess Club of Edmore, Mich., which 
is said to be a very strong one. The 
progress of this game will therefore 
be watched with unusual interest. 

MANUAL 


ALPHABET CARDS. 



60 cards (with or without name) 25 cents 
100 cards (with or without name) 50 cents 

Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
Address : 

The Silent Worker, 

Trenton, N. J. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM 

Cotiducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 


are umcli obliged to Priii- 
cipttl Pearson of the Halifax, 
N. S., School for giving us 
bis plan for inducing pupils to ask 
questions. It appears in tlie Decem- 
ber issue of The Educator. We | 
often give our pupils oiywfy, aiiiniate 
Hud inanimate, to ask questions about 
but not occurrences. We did not 
tliink of it. Another plan we use is 
to bide something in the pocket or 
elsewhere and let the pupils lind out 
what it is by asking questions about 
it, somewhat after the manner of 
the game of “ 'I’wenty Questions.” 
'L'hey take a great deal of interest in 
it and generally succeed in guessing 
right in the end. 'J'he pupil asks 
his question, the teacher writes it 
on tlie board and tlien writes the 
answer underneath or opposite. This 
gives the teacher a ciiance to show i 
them how to answer such questions 
and to teach new words, etc. Every 
pupil must ask a question when it 
is Ins turn. They enjoy the game 
very much. 

E. B. L. 


Questions. 

1. Did you go home to spend 
Christmas ? 

' 2. Did you hang up join stock- 
ing ? 

• 3. What did .Santa Claus give you? 

4. Did you go home alone ? 

6. Who came for you ? 

6. Who brought you back ? 

7. Did you have a good lime ? 

8. How long did you stay home? 

9. Did you have a Christmas-tree? I 

10. Do von believe in Santa Claus ? ! 

- 1 

1. What day is to day ? I 

It is 'I'hursilay. j 

2. What day was yesterday ? 

It was Wednesday. . ! 

3. What day is to-morrow ? 

It is Friilay. 

4. What did you have for dinner 
to-day ? 

W'e had corned-beef and cabbage. i 

5. At what time do you go to| 

bed ? 

I go to bed at 8 o’clock. 

6. At what time do you have i-e- 
cess ? 

W’e have recess at half-past ten 
o’clock. 

7. How long is your recess ? 

It is'ten minutes. 

8. Wbat Ixiok do you study ? 

I study Sweet’s Second Book. 

Arltlinietic. 

A man sold goods to the amount 
of J417. He paid 1(8.16 freight and 
remitted his employer $389.12.! 
Wbat was bis rate of commission?! 

$389.12 4- $8.16 = $397. 28; cost of 
altogether. 

$417. - 397.28 = $19.72; com- 
mission. 

19.72 -j- 417. = -0471; rate of 
commission. 

May 19, 1894, I bought a horse 
and carriage for $275. I paid $100 
Cash, and” gave my note for the 


balance payable in three months, 
with interest at 6 per cent. Write 
the note I should sign. 

$275 

$100 


$175 

TiiEN'ron, May 19, 1S9^. 

Three monthn after date, for mine re- 
ceived / promise to pay John Doe or Order 
One Hundred seventy-jite Dollars with in- 
terest at 2>er cent. 

ItOWI.AND B. Li.OYD. 

Original C'oiiipositions. 

A SWITCH. 

It is a switch. It is to whijt bad 
boys with. It is green. It is cover- 
ed w'ith bark. It is slender. It 
will bond. It is not very s rong. 
It is light. Itisround. Itisabout 
four feet long. The wood is white 
under tlie bark. It came from a 
biich tree. 

A BKOOM. 

It is a broom. It i.s for sweeping. 
It is about foul' feet long. It has 
a round handle. The liandle is 
made of wood. It has rings on it 
It lias a label, on it. It will break. 
It is fastened to the broom with wire. 
I think it cost twenty-five cents. 

NEWSPAPEE JTEM. 

While at work in the cellar of 
lier home, in lladdonfieid, a few 
days ago, .Miss L. Carmane felt a 
stinging sensation on her ai'm. She 
discovered a simill, dark brown 
8|)ider on lier arm and siiook it off. 
A spot of infiamrnation followed the 
bite, but Miss Carinaue thought 
little of it. Oil Friday, however, 
lier ar.Ti began to swell, inflammation 
set in and intense pain accompanied 
it. physician was called, but 
Ills efforts to bring relief were futile. 
He called other doctors in consulta- 
tion, but .Miss Carmane is still suffer- 
ing terribly. 

{lieproduced Item.) 

I. 

A woman was working in her 
cellar. She felt a stinging sensation 
on her arm. She looked and saw a 
small black spider and brushed it off. 
She tlioiight no more aiwiit it. By 
and by the spot became inflamed. 
Her arm Iwcain** swollen. A doc- 
tor was called. He could not help 
her and called other doctors for 
consultation. She is still sick. 

II. 

A woman was working in a cellar. 
She felt a stinging sensation, looked 
and saw a small black spider on 
her arm and brushed it off. She 
thought no more about it, but the 
spot became inflamed and Iter arm 
was swollen. Slie called a doctor. 
The doctor could not help her. He 
csilled other doctors for consnltatiou. 
He said, “ Wbat shall we do ?” The 
doctor could not help her arm. 


FEKDINAND PE LESSEES. 

Ferdinand De Lesseps was born in 
Versailles on November 19t.li, 1805. 
He filed on December 7tli, 1894. 
He went to Egypt in 1854, and con- 
ceived the design of cutting a canal 
tlii'ougli the istbimis of Suez from 
the lied Sea to the .Mediterranean 
Sea ; so that ships could go to India 
and Oiiiiia witliuut sailing around 
Africa. The peojile laughed at iiiin, 
but lie jiersevered. Afterwoinls be 
raiseil money enough and they began 
to work. 

He afterwards broaclied tliesclieme 
of cuttingaiiotlier canal tbrongli tlie 
Istlimus of Fanama, from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean. 
It has cost iiiaiiy millions of dollars. 
It is not fiiiislied yet. 'I'iie iniinage- 
nient was very bad and tliu money 
was wasted. 

G. u. 

MAKIE ANTOINETTE. 

'I’ll is is a piciure of Marie .An- 
toinette. She was a very bciiiitifui 
woman. She was ooni in Vienna, 
November 2, 1755. Her [larents 
were Francis I., Enij>erorof Anstriii. 
and Maria 'I'beresa. When she was 
fifteen years old she was married to 
LDiiis XVI., king of France. The 
F'rench people did not like her. 
After the Itevolution began, she and 
her husband fled from Paris in dis- 
guise, blit they were recognized and 
carried back to Paris. Louis X\’I. 
was tried for treason and executed on 
the 2 1st of January, 1793. Marie 
Antoinette was executed on October 
16, 1793. 

Dialogiie.s. 

Charles. — Do yon know Gen. 
Grant ? 

George. — No, Sir, hut I have read 
about him. 

Chas. — Who was he ? 

Geo. — He was a Union General 
who fought against the Oonfedeiales 
in the Civil M ar. 

Chas. — He was a skillful getieial. 

Geo. — He was a graduate of West 
Point. 

Chas — I lieai'il be served in the 
■Mexican War. 

Geo. — Yes, be was a captain there. 

Chas. — He was very I'oiid of eigars. 

Geo. — Yes. I think he smoked too 
miieh. 

Chas . — I think that caused the 
disease from which lie died. 

Geo . — We are sorry. 

c. n. 


Fay. — Have yon any cat ? 

llosa.--! have no cat. 

Fay. — I saw yon lioltliiig a cat in 
your arms. 

Rosa. — I never held it. 

Fay. — Where is your cat ? 

Rom. — I don’t know wiiere it is. 
I have none. 

Fey. — I think you threw it into 
the next yard. 

Rosa. — I did not throw a cat 
tliere and it is not my cat. 

Fay. — I saw the cat fighting with 
a dog. 

Rosa. — It is not my fault. 

Fay. — 1 hope that the cat will 
scratch you. A. C. 

Geograpliy. 

1. What kind of country is Ireland? 

2. What part of the country is not 
level? 


3. W'hat fuel is obtained from 
some parts of Ireland? 

4. Whatdoyon mean by fuel? 

5. Of what is peat formed? 

6. Wluit is the place in which it is 
found called? 

7. W hat must he done with peat to 
prepare it for fuel? 

8. Have you ever seen any peat? 

9. Wliatean you say of the weather 
in Ireland? 

10. By what name is Ireland often 
called? 

11. Why is tills? 

12. Do you know what an emerald 
is? 

{A7iswei’s.) 

1. Ireland is a level country. 

2 'riiesoutheru part of the country 
is not level. 

3. Peat is obtained from some 
parts 

4. Enel is wood ami coal tliat we 
make a tire to warm ourselves or to 
cook our food. 

5. Peal is formed of dry I'ools, etc. 

6. It is culled a hog. 

7. I Inive never seen it. 

8. 'I’lie weather in Irehind is 
warmer than in England and Scol- 
land. 

9. It is called the Emerald Isle. 

10. Because the plains and liills of 
Ireland are always so fresh and 
green. 

11. It is a beautiful green stone. 



The school has no right to teach 
how to read, without doing much 
more than it now does to direct the 
taste and confirm the habit of reading 
what is good rather than what is 
bad — G. Stanley Hall. 


The Columbia Desk Calendar. 

For ten years the desk calendar is- 
sued by the Pope Manufacturing Co. 
has held a unique place among busi- 
ness helpers, Eacli daily leaf during 
that time has taught its quiet lesson 
of the value of better roads and out- 
door exercise, and e.specially the 
benefits of bicycling. The calendar 
for 1895, which is just issued, is even 
brighter than its predecessors in ap- 
pearance, as clever artists have added 
dainty silhouette and sketch to the 
usual wise and witty contributions 
that have heretofore given this pop- 
ular calendar its charm. It can be 
had for five 2-cent stamps from the 
Pope Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn, or from any Columbia 
bicycle agency. 


TKEES! TREES! TREES! 


Kver]Gfr«‘4‘nM, both Common and Haro and 
Choice VnrletleM, l>(*ciduouH Treen, i>riia> 
mental Troei* of all kinditp l^arf^e Trees 
for Park and Street Plantinif, Heilf;* 
and Uorderlnt; Plants, Fmlt Trees 
and Plants, llnddliiK: Mtocks and 
Hoot Grafts, Nut Trees, Ornamen- 
tal and Flowerluf; Nlirubs, Tree 
Keeds. We have a larger as- 
sortment than any other 
nursery In AmeVlca. 

AEE you " is need of ANY ? 

II so send us a list of whal you wish to plant, 
and we will quote you lower prices tliau ever 
offered you before. 

When you send the list cut out this ad' ert.lse- 
ment and we will send you by mall. p(*t paid, 
one small EVKIIGUEKN TKKK, FKKkT or 
we will send twenty samples of our trees. 6 to l» 
Inches hljfh. 5 or 6 sorts, for SS5 Cents lu stamps 
Write at once. 

The Evergreen Nursery Co., 

mVKUOltlSKN, 
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Questions Interesting to Teachers of 
‘ The Deaf Ably Discussed. 

The monthly Teachers’ Meeting 
was held on Friday, January 4th, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
questions for discussion were as fol- 
lows ; 

1 — Is suflRcient time given to teaching be- 
ginners the relative quantities and values 
expressed by numbers ? 

2 — What method gives most successful re- 
sults in teaching definitions of words as 
they occur in reading lessons ? 

Dr. Quackenbos said ; ‘ ‘ By the re- 
lative quantities and values expres.sed 
by numbers I mean the values and 
quantities numbers express in relation 
to one another — thus a child nia3' be 
called upon to pick ten sticks out of a 
box containing many, and to pick out 
fifteen sticks, lie may do both cor- 
rectl3- and yet fail to answer the ques- 
tions, ‘ Which is more, ten or fif- 
teen?' ‘How nian3' more is fifteen 
than ten ? ’ He ma3- sa3' correctl3‘ 
‘Three feet make one yard, ’ yet fail 
to answer, ‘ How much greater is a 
yard than a foot?’ Unless a pupil 
can answer the.se questions he is 
surely but half taught, and should not 
be allowed to go on beyond to new 
work until the relative values and 
quantities of numbers are known. 
1 want to know if enough time is 
was given to this.” 

Miss Bunting thought carelessness 
on the pupil’s part rather than lack 
of knowledge prompts his incorrect 
replies. 

Mi.ss Dey writes numbers on slips 
of pajjer which she puts in a box and 
has each pupil draw a slip and com- 
pare his number with the others to 
see who has the largest number. 

Mr. Jenkins asked whether the ina- 
bility to give the answers as to com- 
parative value of numbers was not 
due often to a lack of familiarity 
as much as to 


ing lessons in which there is no time 
to make it a regular definition lesson 
and thus to break the thread of the 
story. Hence I mean an ofthand 
method of explaining definitions. I 
have great faith in the efficacy of 
requiring two or more pupils to act 
in pantomime before the class the 
.sentence and word to be explained, 
and where the nature of the idea will 
not permit this method I draw an 
illustrating sketch on the blackboard, 
but neither of these methods will 
meet all cases. I have tried the 
method of writing the sentence, omit- 
itting the puzzling word and re- 
quiring the pupil to .suppl3- a syno- 
nym but this of course supimses that 
the child really has a fair knowledge 
of the meaning of the word. I ask 
my fellow teachers to suggest better 
methods. ” 

Prof. Jenkins said ; “I have been 
quite interested in Class H. now read- 
ing ‘Rah and his Friends.’ It is 
very' idiomatic and rather difficult, for 
it is purely conver.sational and with 
all kinds of abbreviations and inver- 
sions. I have kept them interested in 


“Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read,” wrote Emerson, 
“ There is no cant in it, no excess of explanation, and it 
is full of suggestion, — the raw material of 
possible poems and histories.” 


The Century Dictionary 


is a delightful book lo read. Many of its defini- 
tions are essays in themselves, pre.-,enting in full 
and concise iorm the latest facts and deductions 
in science and art, religion and politics. No such 
great reference-book has ever before been given 
to the world 

Its ultimate use in every family 
of culture is inevitable. The 
Dictionary itself is indispensable. 

Will you allow the year to pass 
without becoming a shareholder 
In this great enterprise? By our 


Instalment Plan 


you may begin to enjoy the use of the Dictionary at imce, paying only a small sum 
down. We want every reader of this paper to at least investigate the subject of 
owning this splendid book. Write to us and learn how favorable are the terms upon 

which it is sold. , v -r , 

3-cent stamps) we will send you the beautiful pam- 
rOr 10 CCniS phlet of specimen pages,— an interesting book in itself, 
with a hundred pictures. It is worth owning whether you want to buy the Dictionary 
or not. The ten cents just covers the cost. 

Address THE CENTURY CO.. 33 E. 17 th St., New York. 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Schools 


Sion 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is It professiontil School, devoted to the 
pfcpiinitioii of teucliers for the Public 
Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowleilge 
of subject mutter, the fuculties of mind, 
iiml how so to present that subject matter tis 
to conform to the laws of meutsil development. 


with language quite 
the want of arithmetical sen.se. 

He thought that linear measure- 
ment might with advantage be intro- 
duced at a very early stage, not as 
formal mensuration, but for this very 
purpose of giving the pupil a means 
of deteriuiiiing, by actual compari.son, 
the difference between numbers. Let 
him have sticks an inch long, and 
measure four, six, ten inches, and so 
on. A glance shows the relation, 
approximately, which one member 
bears towards the other. A glance at 
a group of six or of ten sticks or other 
objects does not show their relation 
so clearly. Mr. Booth’s way' of show- 
ing numbers b\' chalk marks grouped 
by fives has the same advantage. 

And let us always keep in mind 
how easy it is for us to assume that 
the pupil knows a thing which yet 
may be a mystery to him until he is 
shown how to learn it. 

Dr. Quackenbos said : ’ ‘ Perhaps 

my question should have read ex- 
plaining rather than teaching defini- 
tions of words as 


meaning of a word from a diclionary 
definition of it. ' 

Miss F. Brown then asked if Mr. 
Jenkins would approve of taking the 
pupils on excursions to tlie potteries, 
etc. 

Prof. Jenkirs replied that he ap- 
proved of such walks provided they 
are regarded as a les.son, and if ex- 
planations are made and instruction 
given so that the trip shall prove 
really useful to the children. 

Prof. Lloyd's paper was then read, 
as follows': “ Most of the classes 
have three teachers. Which of these 
teachers should assign the evening 
lesson or should each teacher give out 
a short lesson ? My pupils have of- 
fered as an excuse for not finishing 
the evening tasks I set them that 
they had other tasks assigned them 
by other teachers. It seems to me 
that in the absence of any understand- 
ing betw-een the teachers, we some- 
times give out too much work and at 
other times not enough. Under the 
impression that their other teachers 
would give them a lesson, I have given 
them none and the next day have 
found that they had no lesson at all 
that evening, their other teachers hav- 
ing given them none under the same 
delusion I was under.” 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a tliorough Academic Training School, 
preparatory to college, business or the draw- 
ing-room. 

Tlic scliools are well jtrovided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, laboratories, 
maiiual training room, gymnasium, &c. 

The cost per year for boarders, including 
board, wasliing, tuition, books, &c., is from 
$154 to $160 for those intending to teach, 
and $200 for othei's. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a 
year for cost of books for those intending to 
teach, and from $26 to $58 per year, accord- 
ing to grade, for tliose in the Model. 

'I’he Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, well ventilated, provided 
with baths and the modern conveniences. 
The sleeping rooms are nicely furnished and 
very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal, 

J. M. GREEN. 


they occur in Read- 
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THE SILENT WORKER, 


PLAIN TALKS BY ® 
® ® A PLAIN MAN. 

By the Plain Man. 


f VERY year witnesses improve- 
ment, both in the method and 
practice of educating the deaf, 
yet it may be that in stud3'ing so 
many branches, and in the necessary 
efforts to master complex systems, 
some of the underlying necessities of 
every day life may be passed over too 
lightly. It is perhaps in some cases 
true that the teachers of to-day are 
trying to draw from the pupils’ untri- 
ed faculties more than education and 
knowledge puts into his mind and 
memory. In ever^' subject intro- 
duced there is a relation to the pupil ’s 
personal thought and action, which 
it is most necessary to arouse. Yet 
there are pupils under all sj'stems, 
who become torpid and lifeless ; no 
amount of instruction, however well 
planned and imparted, will be of real 
avail. Many of the teachings that 
are prepared with care and given with 
con.scientious effort, fall powerless 
upon pupils who have not been train- 
ed to use their eyes in close observa- 
tion. 

* 

* * 

The successful-study of Geography-, 
Chemistry', Botany' and Zoology', Pen- 
manship and Drawing, even Spelling 
and Reading, depends largely upon 
the sense of sight being well de- 
veloped. Where this is defective, 
through inattention and negligence, 
no taxing of the memory, no etibrt of 
the most accomplished teacher will 
achieve the desired result. To look, 
seems indeed, so simple a thing as 
scarcely to need instruction, j-et to 
look watchfull}', intelligently and 
thoughtfully is bj' no means a com- 
mon acquirement, or one that comes 
without training and effort. Unless 
the pupil is looking accurately and 
interestedly, of what avail arc the 
teachers’ instructions, be they ever so 
valuable in themselves ? 


There is likewise the practice of| 
writing ; this is most inijK>rtant to the j 
deaf pupils. And next comes that of j 
speaking the mother longue intelligi- ; 
bly and clearly. There have been 
great advances made of late j’ears in 
the study of English, and its import- 
ance is realized as never before. This 
is much more than a single branch — 
it runs through all brandies. Every 
^eacher of the deaf should be a good 
teacher of English. The deaf-mute 
is most alwav'S apt to a.se bad English | 
and the value of teachers who can 
overcome this obstacle will ever be 
cherished. 

* 

* » 

It is also painful to hear and see 
the occasional lapses of pen and 
tongue made by graduates of our 
institutions. Like other habits this 
is dependent on continual practice. 
He cannot complain, for there are 

S !ver so many papers ready to give his j 
etters space. It is exceedingly pain- 
ful to notice that so very few of our 
jfast fiopulation of the deaf strive to 
cultivate their English after leaving 
^hool. They have just finished the 
language of their schools. They 
pave yet to learn the language of the 
world. They should strive to emu- 
jate the alumni of colleges and to 
penefit their alma maters by both 
^ord and deed. 


ATHLETIC 

OUTFTS 

A 

SPECIALTY. 


RICHARD A. DONNELLY, 

MENS’ AND BOYS’ 

FURNISHER. 

ADJOINING OPERA HOUSE. 


NOBBY 

NECKWEAR 

OUR 

HOBBY. 


The competence of the deaf man in 
matters relative to work and all that 
it implies, can never be questioned. 
The advantage of the hearing lies in 
the fact that they can converse in 
spoken language, not that it is under- 
stood more clearlj', but that it is en- 
tertaining. And where the hearing 
workers predominate it is one of the 
most natural things that they should 
prefer hearing instead of deaf people 
about them. The deaf person is 
unable to show his intelligence and 
fitness b}' means of spoken language, 
but tell him to put down his ideas on 
paper and he in matij’ in.stances out- 
shines the “intelligence" of the 
hearing workers. Therefore it appears 
that justice and on\y jrtslice should be 
meted out to the deaf and hearing on 
an equal basis and that the deaf 
should not be barred, because they 
are not able to “ gossip ’’ bj' means of 
spoken language. And the most 
wise, the nio.st .sen.sible of people are 
those who pos.sess the abilitj' to 
refrain from excessive conversation. 

* * 

* 

The need of strength to carr\’ out 
purjiose should never be lost sight of 
by educators. The idea that one deaf- 
mute child should yield to those wiser 
than hiiiuself .sometimes blinds the 
teacher to the most important factors 
in life, to the teaching him to think 
and act for himself. This power can 
be developed 01113' L3’ exercise and the 
pupil who always depends upon 
others, makes no decisions, draws no 
plans and has no arguments to weigh 
and in fact has no responsibilities, 
can never expect to be well educated, 
strong and iiianl3'. I trust pupils of 
our institutions are invested with 
power in matU' things to judge and 
decide for them.selves. And from this 
ver3’ decision rests the future of their 
lives. The mere reading of books 
won’t make the man or woman. Let 
the pupils observe, think, then act 
and 3'oii will be surprised to see how 
iiiiich he has learned. 

* 

* * 

Teaching the deaf by a method of in- 
.struction based eiitirel3’ on a pure oral 
idea is something out of the ordinar\'. 
Since they hear not it is absurd to say 
and uphold that the deaf can under- 
stand the sound and u.se the tongue 
in spoken language with accuracv'. 
It is impossible. I once attended a 
grammar school with all my faculties 
and ill those years never saw a hear- ! 
ing jmpil average above 98 per cent 
in reading. Taking that tJiis was 
from the .standard Readers then em- 
ployed, it is at once seen that to 
speak your own ideas the average 
will le.s.sen with the time taken up. 
Surmising the hearing, on an aver- 
age, receive 95 marks 111 a ten min- 
utes’ reading, an equal number of 
deaf-mutes will, in the same time, 
using the same books, average le.ss 
than 50 marks. 

» 

* * 

Deaf twins are no different in forma- 
tion from twins who have all their 
senses. And why all this hub-bub 
in the deaf press oyer twins. If they 
wonld confine remarks to less em- 
barrassing things both to the readers 
and persons concerned, it would do 
much to abate the opinion of the 
hearing world that there are so 
many “ freaks” among the deaf. 

— The “Tennessee Deaf-Mute Helpers” 
have sent to Principal Z. F. Westetvelt of 
the Western New York Institution a draft 
for $125 for the China School fund. Dr. and 
Mr. Mills will no doubt feel greatly cheer- 
ed by this substantial token of interest in 
their work for the deaf of China. — Mary - 1 
land Bulletin. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 

The Business Outlook Good — Welcom- 
ing in The New Year— Consolidation 

again — Prof. Currier’s Startling Theory 

and Other Notes. 

Osi^HE business outlook with the 
advent of the New Year is 
good. Thousands who were 
oui of work now have steady employ- 
ment. Our silent brethren, too, have 
now returned to work, and let us hope 
that they will profit from the late 
depression of business and save some- 
thing for a rainy day. With the 
picking up of trade, no more is heard 
of the type-setting machine; fact is, 
that many printing establishments in 
this city work night and day, and it 
is a poor printer indeed that cannot 
find employment. 

The Kanwood Quad Club and the 
Deaf-KIutes’ Union League Club wel- 
comed the New' Year by holding 
■' stag " parties, the former at Theo- 
dore’s, 51 Twenty-fourth street, and 
the latter at their club-room. 

The consolidation of all the deaf- 
mute societies of this city into one 
powerful body would be a good thing 
if it were practicable, but it is not. 
The Union League is coiiipo.sed of 
graduates of the Lexington Avenue 
( oral ) school. The Maiiliattaii Liter- 
ary Association would not think of 
such a thing. It has only a few 
members and easy- to manage. Mr. 
Froehlicli is now .serving Ins third 
term. The aiiiiiial election is near at 
hand, however, and .someone el.se may 
get a chance, perhaps. That well- 
known wood-engraver, Mr. E. Sou- 
wine, though a member of every 
organization in the metropolis, would 
join another if a good one w'as fonned. 
The Fanwood Quad Club is the only 
organization that is cosmopolitan in 
character. It is fa.st growing and ere 
another year comes around other 
j quarters will have to be found. It 
has now more resident members than 
any other organization in the United 
States, and applications are still com- 
ing ill. The Brooklyn Society cry 
“ liard times,” hut pluckil3' manage 
to live. It is said that several mem- 
bers have resigned in order to w'reck 
the society, but from la.st accounts I 
am glad to state that this not .so, and 
it may pull out at least for the pre.seiit. 

There is no rivalry between aii3' of 
these societies so far as I can see. 
They conduct their own affairs with- 
out interfering in the least with one 
another's entertainment. 

But the time is surel3' coming when 
the need of one club, with ahaiid.some 
club hoii.se, will be realized. It could 
be brought about sooner, but the 
wiser heads prefer to go slow about 
it. 

While 1 am at the .subject, I might 
as well mention that there are a class 
of well educated deaf-mutes who con- 
sider themselves above joining one of 
these organizations. Their views are 
varied, .some very curious to say 
the least. It is not for me to say how 
they do pass away their leisure time, 
but suffice to say that they are not 
doing as niucli as club members in the 
way of elevating the deaf as a class. 


thereb3' paying back to the State the 
debt they inciired while at school. 

Powers of Hearing and Speech 
Restored by the aid of Hypnotism — 
that is the latest — and is the theory 
of Prof. Enoch Henry Currier, Prin- 
cipal of the Fanwood School. The 
world will soon know the result, for I 
understand that Prof. Currier is in 
communication with an expert medi- 
cal operator from Harvard College, who 
is soon to experiment on several per- 
son.s at Fanwood. While it is expect- 
ed that many will not believe in sucli 
a thing, it must he considered that 
during the nineteenth century, won- 
ders have l^een accomplished, and I 
will not be surprised at all if Prof. 
Currier’s theory turns out to be cor- 
rect. Let us hope so. 

During the month of December two 
parties were given in the city in aid 
of the Gallaudet Home, and both were 
successful. 

The Ida Montgomer3- Circle, an 
organization compo.sed of 3ouug ladies 
who were once pupils of Miss Ida 
Montgomer3', and were or are .still 
members of the High (or Academic) 
Cla.ss, have a nicely furnislied room 
at their disposal in the Young Mens’ 
Christian Association Hall, East 
125th Street. 

The Fanwood Quad Club will give 
a house warming on the i6th of 
Februar3'. 

The Union League elected new' 
officers recenth’ and on Janimry ^d 
they had an inaugural dinner. The 
new officers are; President, Francis 
Nuober; Vice-President, James B. 
Ga.ss ; Secretary, Samuel Franken- 
heim ; Treasurer, Arthur C. Bachrach ; 
F'inancial Secretar3’, Simon Hur.sch. 

Mr. E. Soiuvine has been appointed 
Secretary in place of Mr. R. E. 
Maynard, who has temporarily (?) 
left town to fill the duties of Super- 
visor at the Trenton school. 

The -Annual election of the Fan- 
wootl Quad Club takes place in April. 

A. Quad, 


JERSEY CITY AND NEWARK. 

The grand ball of the N. J. D. M. 
Society w'as unsuccessful. That mini- 
ature blizzard was the cause. 

Alex. L- Pach, better known in 
journalism as “ Hypo, ” pliotograjjhed 
the officers and members at the ball. 

If nothing happens, President James 
Nash will start for Eaton, N. Y., 
next month where a place awaits him. 

Mr. Will. Atkiii.soii, of Patenson, 
was in Newark for a few days during 
the holidays. 

On January i.st., Messrs. Paul Kees, 
John B, Ward and Chas. T. Hninmer 
went skating to Paterson and returned 
in the evening. Time, up and back 
was one hour and a half. 

Prof. Thomas F. Fox will probably 
give an intere.stiiig lecture in the 
society’s room. s on February i6th. 

On January 26th iii.st., the nomina- 
tion of officers of the .societ3' foi" the 
en.suing year will take place. 

I wish my readers a Happy New 
year, although it is rather late to 
extend the greeting. Bekt, 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

Condticted by T/tos. S. McAloney. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOLS. 

are over thirty institutions 
for the education of the deaf in 
^ the British Isles besides school 
board classes in the principal cities in 
England. 

In the Institution schools the 
Combined System is principally used 


William Sleight, the headmaster of 
the school has occupied that position 
since its establishment. He was 
trained for a teacher under Dr. Charles 
Baker, of Doncaster. He has been 
usitig that eminent educator’s methods 
with modifications, up to the present 
time. The School has flourished un- 
der Mr. Sleight’s charge and several 
of its graduates have become dis- 
tingui.slied. At the jubilee of the 
appointment of Mr. Sleight as Head- 
Ma,ster and of the opening of the 
school, which was celebrated on June 
20th, 1892, Mr. Sleight was presented 
with a fine gold w’atch and chain, a 
silver service, clock and ornaments, 
and an illuminated address. 

The Brighton School has a .staff of 
five teachers and an attendance of 
over sevent\' pupils. 'I'he Combined 
System of instruction is u.sed. Mr. 
Sleight has great faith in signs and 
they are used verj- freely in the class- 
rooms. 


CLOSED. OPEN. 

(Patent applied for.) 

A New Device for School Use, in wliicli Ciin be 

mounted for })reservation and use, s])ecimen8 of Pen Work, 
and .Maps, Oliarts, Clip|>ings, Plio(ograi)l;s or Illustrations of 
any kin<]. 

.M.V.NLtACTf KEI) ONLY liY 


The Ulster IxsTiTutiON. — The 
Ulster Institution for the Deaf, Bel- 
fast, Ireland, was e.stablished in 1831. 
As no government provision has been 


TRENTON 


NEW JERSEY 


MR. JAS. BHYDEN. 

Head-master, School for the Deaf, Belfast, 
Ireland. 


AVi-ile foe Circular and also Catalojoae of School 

TCxii-niture. 


while in the .school board cla.s.ses the 
oral method has the preference. 

This month wx* give an account of 
three of the British Schools with the 
portrait of tlieir headmasters. 

The Old Kent Road Asytum : — 
The Old Kent Road Asylum, London, 
was the first Institution for the edu- 
cation of the deaf establi.shed in Great 
Britain. It vras opened in 1809, 
under the head-master.ship of Dr. 
Watson, nephew' of Thomas Braid- 
wood. It was a continuation of the 
school founded by Revs. Townsend 
and Mason in 1792. At the pre.sent 
time the Old Kent Road Asylum is 
used as a ]>reparatory school for its 
seaside branch, the Margate Institu- 
tion. Over four hundred children are 
in attendance at these scliools, the 
majority of whom receive instruction 
by the oral method. These .schools 
are under the head-mastership of Dr. 
Richard Elliott, a well known educator 
of the deaf. For the past thirty years 
Dr. Elliott has taken an active part in 
all the improvements in the education 
of the deaf in Great Britain. In 1869, 
the National College, Washington, 
T).C., confered upon him the honorary 
degree of M.A. 


his training for a teacher under the 
late Duncan Ander-son of the Glasgow 
School. He filled the position of 
head assistant in the LiverptK)! Insti- 
tution and later Head-master of the 
Hender.son Row. (Edinburgh) Institu 
tion with much acceptance Ijefore en- 
tering his pre.sent position. He has 
had about thirty years experience as 
an instructor of the deaf, and is fami- 
liar with all the best methods of deaf- 
mute instruction 

Messrs. Elliot and Sleight are mem- 
bers of the Board of Examiners of tlu 
College for the Teachers of the Deaf. 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s: 


DEXTER nUUG CO., Inc'p. CaBltel, ft .MO.OOtl 
BEST SHOE IN THE WOKEIX 

*L-f dollar tattd it a dollar eanud,** 
Thl 0 l.,a<lieft* Solid French I>«in|colaKid3iit.> 
ton JBoot delivered free anywhere in the U.S.. on 
receiptofCash, MoneyOrder, 

or Note for 

wi every way Iho boot^ 

fiif IS in nil retail eioree fot 

Wo make this boot 
mm ^ ouivclvee, therefore we ffnar- 

1 the ttyle tri-or. 

i anyone is not satieHed 

refund the money 
or Rend anoi her pair. Opera 
I or Common 

kilTt ft V^^^wldlha i\ 1), E, & EK* 
BiiSi K 1 to 8 and halt 

1 Send WHr titer 

Dexter Shoe^^SKL’ 

Special terms to iHaltrs, 


DU. ELLIOTT, 

Head-master Schools for the Deaf, Old 
Kent Road, London and Marjjate. 

made for the education of the deaf in 
Ireland, the Ulster Institution, like 
all the other Institutions for the Deaf 
in Ireland, is dependent on private 
benevolence and voluntary effort. It 
has a staff of six teachers and an 
attendance of one hundred pupils. 
The Combined System of instruction 
is use and the standard of education 
attained is good. The late J. Scott 
Hutton, of the Halifax Institution, 
w'as Vice-Principal of the Ulster In- 
stitution for several years and it was 
he who laid its educational founda- 
tion stone. 

He found it one of the least enlight 
enetl of the British Schools and left it 
one of the best scliools educationally 
in Great Britain. He w'as succeeded in 
1885 by the present head-master, Mr. 
James Bryden, Mr. Bryden received 




V COPYRIGHTS.^ 

CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? For* 
ETiswer and iin bof»«c:t opinion, write to 
M i; N N dt: C‘0., who have bod nearly fifty yeaiw 
experienoe in the patent hnslness. Commnnict^ 
Uons Stricllr eonndential. A Ilandbaak of Iiw 
lonniaion eoncemins I'nlrnta «ii<1 bow to ols- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogtio of modiiatkp 
leal and scientific books sent fre^ 

Patents taken tlironah Munn ft Co, recetr# 
sneclal not-ieeinthe SrJontilic Ameriran* and 
thus ai^ brought widely before the public with* 
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cents. Kvery number oontains beai»*. 
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Brighton School.— The Brighton 
Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf was founded in 1842. For the 
first six j’ears it was carried on under 
difficulties, want of room being the 
principal one. However in 1848 this 
difficulty was remedied by the open- 
ing of the present fine building. Mr. 


MR. w. sleight. 

Head-master School for the Deaf, Brighton, 


Ivondon. Both of them have also 
greatly added to the literature of the 
deaf. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


E. B. SKELLENGER, M.D., 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 

Prescriptions carefully com ounded from the 
best material. 

Cor. Huniiltoii Ave. & lliitlsou St., 
'I'REN'i’ON, N. J. 


CONVERY & WALKER, 


139 :Xortli Hroad St., 
and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city. 


T 0 LLS 


scHooi. sarPL/KS, 

SrOA'T/XG GOODS GAMES 

Outdoor Sports 

& Amuscmetds. 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE c CO 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


I’KINCIPAI., 

VVESTOX JEXKIXS. A M 


n^HE XEW .JERSEY SCliOOJ. EOli 
A I csliililiKhcsi by net uppiov 

ed Miirch 31 si, 18IH2. (illcrs its uilvuiilagi s on 
tlie following cotulilions : The ciindidnlc 
must l)t‘ a resident of the IStiile. not less 
than eight nor more than 1 wenly-one years 
of age, deaf, and of .sufficient pliysieal 
health and intelleetmd eaiiaeity to profit liy 
the instruction afforded. 'Ph" person mak- 
ing ai>pliealion for the admission of a eiiild 
asa pupil is retiuired tofill out a blank form , 
furnished for tlie pui'pose, giving necessary 
information in re.trard to the case. Tiie 
ap])licatioii must Ite accompanied by ii eer 
tificate from a county .pnlge or county 
clerk of the county, or the cliosen free- 
holder or townshii) clerk of the townshij), 
or the mayor of the city, where the ap|)li- 
cant resides, also a certificate from two 
freeholders of the county. These cer. 
tifieates are printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of applieation, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill 
ing them out. Blank forms of application 
and any desired information in regard tt> 
the school, may be obtained liy writing to 
the following address : 

I Weston floiiUiiis, .A.AI., 

I Trenton. N. J. Priiieip < U . 


(Successors to Duim Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Bond V. Tho.m.vs. 


stew.cud, 

TUO.MAS F. HE.\RXEX 


Hardware, House-Furnishmg Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stores, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

OH Cloths, &c., &c. 


GEOKCtE A, Fuky, . , . . Camden 

J. Bingham Woodwaud, . Bordentown 


mathon. 

-MRS LAURENCIA F. MYERS 


Silas R. Mouse, 


SCPEUVISOl! OF nOYS, 

KOBEirr E. MAY'NARD. (Acting.) 

ASSISTANT SI PEliVlSOli, 

MISS AXNA FITZPATRICK. 


James Deshi.ku, 


13 E. Slate St. TREXTON, X. J 


Steven C. L.akison 


Uackettslown 


Morristown 


Steven Peirson 


O YOU KNOW 

HOTTBL 


Paterson 


Xichoi.as Al. BrTi.Eis 


ATIENDING PHYSICIAN, 

WILLIA-M S. LALOR. M l) 


Rulherfo''d 


Joseph P. t;ooPEU, 


Sells the best $ 1.50 and $ 2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
j College Caps, &c. 

33 Kafst State St. 


,Ia.mes M. Sey.mouu, 


NVIiSE, 

MRS. ELIZABETH V. SMITH 


Xewark 


Teachers of Academio Department. 


Jersev Citv 


Rowland B. Li.oyd. A.B. 

.Miss Yirginia II. Bi.nting, 

Mrs. Rosa Keeler, 

.Miss Estki.i.e Dey. 

Miss Florence A. Brown. 

Miss Edith E. Brown. 

Geo. H. Quacke.nhos, M.I), 

Miss Adei.aide \. llENDKitsiioT. 
Industrial Department. 

.Mrs. Frances H. Pouter, . Drawing 
George S. Porter, . Printing 

, . . Car|)enlerhig 

Wai.ter \Yhalkn. . Khoeniaking 
.Miss Emma L. Bilbee, . . Sewing. 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. 

tratented August 12 . 1884.) 

This Bed Spring Is the most complete ever offer- 
ed to the public. It Is guaranteed to stand a pres- 
sure ol 3000 pounds. For simplicity, beauty, com- 
fort and durahUlty, It has no equal. Tnere Is no 
wood, chains, hooks, or rivets used In Its comstriic- 
tton. Handled by all flrsl.-class lurnlture dealers . 
Uanulaclured exclusively by the 

- TKENTON SPUING .TIATTRESS CO., 

■ TREisrxoisr, isr. .x. 


Hoboken 


Evan Steadman 


Elizabeth 


.Montclair. 


James Owens, 


Oftl<***i*» of The B(»aril. 


James S. Hays, President. 

X 1 C 1101 ..AS M. BtT'ii.EK, Vice-Pi esident 


Examined by skilful 
Specialists 


Addison B. Poland, Secretary. 

Willia.m S. H.ancopk, Treasurer School 
for Deaf-Mutes. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT MATTRESSES 


JOHN C. DEMMERT 


Used by this institution, and thousands of others, and made solely by 


(Successor to Clias. Stakeman.) 


Watches, Diamonds 
■ and Jewelry, 


GUARANTEED NEVER TO MAT OR PACK, VERMIN PROOF AND NON-ABSORBENT, 

SUPERIOR TO HAIR IN EVERY RESPECT. 


'X'o anyone senciinig xxh this advertisement will sell one double mattress Tor 


23 EAST STATE STREET 

'TRKN'X'OlSr, N. .T. 


CHUECH CUSHIONS, WROUGHT IRON BEDSTEADS, WOVE WIRE MATTRESSES, 


FOR 

Artistic 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Oo to 

KRAUCH’S 

306 East State St. 

„ Three doors East of Stockton St 


“The Silent Worker” 

Quality, not Quantity.” 

■ENTS A YEAR l|l| 


Subscribe for 


at reasonable 


rates. 


The only regularly Illnit- 
trated paper ftir the 
Deaf in the IJ. H. 
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